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[HOPE LIFTED HER TEAR-STAINED FACE—S3ORROW AND JOY MINGLED TOGETHER IN HER EYES.] 


HER MISTAKE. 


— 


CHAPTER III. 


Horr passed a restless, and almost miserable 
night. She fell into short, broken sleeps, only 
to wake with a start, and sit up in bed, her 
heart beating wildly, and her limbs trem- 
bling. Then she would lie down again, and her 
senses would fade into a jumble of ideas. 
Brenda’s cold, grey eyes and sharp voice 
were always in these brief dreams ; and then 
Hagh Christie’s brown orbs seemed to be full of 
reproach. Then she was standing on the edge 
of a precipice, and below her wae the struggling, 
writhing form of an injured man, whose 
moans rent her tender heart, and whose 
sufferings made her nerves thrill ; and through- 
out the dream she could hear this man cry- 
ing out that hope was dead, that life was over 
for him, for he could never hope again! 

The girl was sensitive, delicately ised 
py descri geen) oe the — of the pre- 
ceding evening lea great impression on 
her. She had not known, until now, how 








much pleasure she had derived from seeing 
Captain Christie, or how much store she had 
set on this visit of his to Thickthorn. 

She knew sbe had always liked him. Last 
winter, when he had come for the hunting, and 
she had followed him across country and over 
many & stiff ‘ bit,’’ Hope had been on laughing 
and merry good terms with the young man ; 
but last winter she had been Hope the school. 
girl, and now she was Miss Carruthers, and a 
year had made a great deal of difference all 
round. She had never been so shy with 
Captain Christie last year; she had never 
flashed hotly when he spoke to her, nor 
drooped her heavy lashes beneath the 
warmth of his gaze. It was all strange and 
new to her, and she did not understand the 
real meaning for the moment, She only knew 
that she would rather inflict the greatest pain 
on herself than let him suffer any, and there 
was @ perpetual pang through her heart as 
she recalled the sight of him sauntering past 
the piano; too hurt, apparently, to give her 
even a glance orasmile, She was lying wide 
awake on her frilled pillows when Dicky burst 
unceremoniously into her room. 








‘Snow a foot deep!"’ he announced, 
swinging himself on to the end of the bad- 
stead. “Dobson isin a wax, Ican tell you, 
and they say he's off his head!” 

‘* Who ? Dobson? ” Hope asked, with a fleet. 
ing smile. 

**No. The chap who's hurt—had deliriam 
or something fanny last night. I say, Hope, 
aren’t you going to get up? It’s ever so late!" 

Hope turned her lovely head languidly on 
the pillow. 

“I'm so tired !” she said plaintively. 

Dicky looked at her sharply. 

“ You're as pale as a ghost. I say, don't go 
and get ill, Hope, there's a good chap, Things 
are likely to be precious gloomy asitis. I 
wonder if this will stop our dance to-morrow 
night?” 

Jecks coming in at this moment routed 
Master Dicky from his perch. 

‘*T won't have Miss Hope woke up at an 
unearthly hour, and that’s flat, Master 
Richard !” she declared firmly. 

“Oh, lor, it’s just sickening,” exclaimed 
Dick, in high dudgeon. ‘‘ What on earth do 
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not > — 
you suppose a fellow’s todo in this beastly 
weather ?” 

“Go and help sweep the snow from the 
front terrace !"' was Jecks’ reply. 

Dick gave a how! of delight. 

“Crikey! I never thought of that! Good old 
Jeoks, you're & oner,-and no mistake!" 

‘* Master Dick, Master Dick!” Away flew 
Jecks after her boy. ‘Pat on your coat and 
scarf and your goloshes, my dear.” 

“Oh, hang the goloshes!" shouted Dick, 
disappearing down the stairs with kangaroo 
bounds. 

Hope laughed at Jecks’ dismay; bat her 
merriment did not lastlong. She felt tired and 
depressed, and her face had a pale, wistfal air 
that enhanced rather than detracted from her 
beanty, as she went down to breakfast. 

Brenda, in the smartest and tightest of 
tailor. made gowns, glanced at the girl sharply 
and with satisfaction. 


‘‘If her heart is touched she isin for a good" 


time presently,’’ she said to herself. 

Brenda was not easily deceivéd, atid =the 
read Hugh Obristie’s mind . i 
pecuniary condition had long beenthnowm 
her. Indeed, there was very ‘Jiftle sabont 
Captain Christie she had not studied, 

“You look bilious this morning,’ rs 
she said, as she stood behind*the enpetb-old 
eilver'urns, and manipulated’ the distribution 
of tea and coffee, ; 

“It’s this horrid snow!’ Hope’s*eousin, 
Clare Leighton, said, quiekly. ‘It: makes 
everyone feel ill. Only) Bowish ittwouldumake 
my cheeks as becoming as: yours, Hope, dar. 
ling! You are white, “while Iam -green. 
Aren’t I, Freddy?” 

As Freddy Druce was her fiancé; and simply 
adored Miss Leighton, ‘his ansewerwwas by no 
means & corroboration of this statement. 

Brenda bit her lip. She hadeno' liking for 
Clare Leighton, who treated her in s& mark- 
ediy cold manner, and»paid Hopeiill the atten- 
tion she considered due to the davghter of the 
house. 

“T—I don’t think I am ill, and I like the 
snow,” Hope said,’ valiantly, and. the ready 
colour ‘finshed into’ herseheeks. It was not 
easy to be cool when thoss browmpyes opporite 
were gazing at her so steadfaetiy, 

‘**No accounting for‘ tastes,” Brenda said, 
with a light laugh, and then she*kissed most 
affectionately two «girls, who entered the 
breakfast room, 

They were neighbours of Thickthorn*Manor, 
and being poor and: worldly had beensgladto 
worship at the shrine of Miss Grant’#money, 
and pay her the homage and attentionsghe 
craved. 

‘“‘What are we to do with onrselves thia 
morning?"’ Brenda asked of ths company 
generally. ‘I am open to any suggestions.” 

A dozen different things were discussed, but 
of them all Brenda accepted only Captain 
Christie’s idea. 

** An impromptu concert is the best thing in 
the world!" she deolared. 

‘* With the negro songs and choruses,” Hugh 
added, strangling a yawn. 

This snow was an awful bore in hia eyes; 
he had eome. to Thiokthorn for the hunting 
as much as-anythiog else, and the visions 
of several long days confined to the house was 
not inviting. Moreover, he felt that any 
amusement he might have had in flirting 
with Hops was -not to be, as the resnlt would 
pon more dangerous than he had bargained 
or. 

‘And with breakdowns, of course,” sug- 
gested Mr. Druce. ‘1 know you can dance 
as well as any nigger impersonator, Christie.” 

‘‘We met have a platform and «an 
orchestra, Let me see, where shall wego?” 
Brenda mused, wrinkling her brow, and not 
looking particularly pretty during the opera- 
tion, ‘The bine drawing-room wiil-be the 


best. I will ripg-and have fires, pat there 
immediately |" 

Hops coloured, and then grew pale again. 
The bine drawing-room -had.been the apart- 
ment sacred to her dead mother, and by Sir 


William's orders it had remained untouched 


} and-anocogpied sil these pastyears. 


Brenda had often sneered at the sentiment 
that had given riseto this order ;and now.and 
then she bad endeavoured to establish her 
supremacy above the living master and the 
dead mistress by discussing and -erranging 
some plans in connection with this particular 


room. 

Up tothe present time, however, she had 
attacked this matter only slightly, as to gain 
more power over Sir William was bat a very 
small affair, also Brenda's natural meanness 
always. shrank from more expense than was 
absolutely necessary, and*as the room would 
require, at least, a fow hundreds spent on it 
to make it modern and fashionable, she had 
let the subject rest. 

There had always been the tort of malicious 
pleasure in. remembering that it would be a 
gource of annpyance, ‘probably pain,*to Hope 
pat some future date, and) Broada~was content 
} to wait for this. } 

The idea ofiusingthe room today ‘eame all 
bot a suddemintoher mind, Clare n’s 
‘quick cha: p ofher 
fact that Hugh Christie's eyes-were: 


r beanty, thatwac increneéd:and 
hthe ead, -wistfal: ‘itp had aroused:up 
all Brenda’s-old jealousy “for-ber step-sister, 
and -all belonj ‘tovher. It was out of the 
savage desird to det 7 


[ feebler power tha 
the — ofusing' Lady Sybil's room occurred 
to her. : 

There warsomething amusing 
and satisfactory to turn this apar ; hal. 


lowed by tender memories and sweetthoughts, 
into a wort of impromptu mastohall, sand 
desecrate (dts ‘ long, ‘uhbroken-dilence «with 
comic song# and negro’breattdowng. 

Brenda turned to one of thé footmen. 

‘“ Kind@ly\dnform Mra. Caemisheel Ddesire 
fires to %be lit. in ‘the *bine \@rawing-room 
immediately ;alzo that she isto eend»some 
maids in-atonss to sweep irarnd duct is, and 
make it @ecens.! I ane -and gentle. 
age = retin : ree 
to a i r therreom. ‘It not’been 
pa Pom scene te paidastéethe I— 
we must havo onc onrviddott of one df the 
Other rooms, unless you have a fancy for a 
spinet 1” 

Clare Leighton “hdd 'flashed=d¥imson. Sir 
William had some im pend was basy 
exchanging preetings withthoseat the end of 
histable, He did not catsiwwhatewas going'on. 
Hope gave one: glancesét* him, then bit’ her 
lip tremalonusly, »and then» ke, not qaite 
steadily yet gently, andwit! ity. 

‘* Don’t you think, Bretidaydear,” she said, 
her lovely eyes going direct’ to her sister's 
head, with its somewhat meagre hair, dressed 
and curled and twisted in the last and most 
immacniate fashion, ‘‘:ve should be more 
comfortable in one of the other rooms?” 

Brenda smiled, and her heart ‘beat a little 
more qaickly. She was culy too delighted to see 
Hope roused into action, “Half her unkind and 
spitefal tricks against the girl loat in value by 
reason of Hope's proud, onietsnbmission. This 
change of manner’ was’to Drenda-s'welcome 
change. 

“No, “Hops, deer,” she answered, witha 
sneeron the word. ‘ P'don't think so,” 

‘ The blue drawing-room ‘hasbeen shut up 
so long,” Hops said, gaining courage by a 
glance at her cousin's sympathetic face. “TI 
am afraid it will’ bs col? and damp, especially 
on sucha day, and everybody will. suffer in 
consequence.” 

“There are two fireplaces, I balieve—we 
have plenty of coal!” Brenda replied, with 
that valgarity which would assert itself 
every now and then, 

Hagh Christie shivered at her words and tone. 

'' She is a pill, despite the gilding,” hesaid, 
tohimeelf, He did not know what the real 
matter was that lay beneath the surface of 
this slighé paseage-of.arms between Hope and 





her step-sister, but he felt that it waa some- 


interfere, Brenda,’ :shewaid,» 
| foximany’ reason I: think itwo 
hold our coneer+ in some other room.” 


8 women 
‘bh too well their’ keen -admitirgtion of © a ineedompeemot the matter! 


7 
» tears, 


Fame is very foolish,” Brenda called 
‘ont dightlyyand with apparent good-humour. 





thing that touched |the girl’s heart, and his 
sytopathy wasiall for her, 

‘* Poor, delicate little dove, how beanutifn] 
sheis |! “Why the deuce is the world so crooked, 
Now if she had these thousands,” he checked 
himself suddenly, ‘‘ It isa pretty picture, but, 
like-most pretéy-piotares, an i ible-one, 
The less I look at it the batter.” 

Clare Leighton’s annoyance found a vent in 
words. 

‘‘ I am sure, Brenda,” she said hotly, “that 
if you stop, and think for one moment you will 
see Hops is right ia this matter." 

Brenda laughed easily, but her nondescript 
complexion assumed a red hue, nevertheless. 

“Dear me, what a foss all about nothing! 
Itisa shame to disonss these domestic details 
before everybody; they are so dail and so 
unimportant! Andpreally, I need trouble no 
one aboutthem !’’ 


Hope’s face flashed. vied. 
“I ‘hope you wadenedat i do not ape 
* Bui 


y. 
@be wiser to 


orders, and 


Sir W caught theleat words. 
“What'eamiss?” he-sekéd hurriedly, bis 
‘handsome; good-natured face ¢londing over at 
ae “ What is the matter with 
@beddewas bent)andwith difficulty she 


Brenda bitter lip. 
“TD havegpiven the - 


“She “wante’to overtax her capabilities, Sir 
William. .Biease tell her she is not strong 
enongh “toonndertake any of the domestic 
duties 1" 


Giare! Leighton lost her patience and her 
temper. “She came of a -hot-apirited race ; for 
her mother, Gir William’s sister, had pos- 
sessed ten times more will.and: power than 
he had ever had,.and the Lieightons were 
famed for ‘their strong, * straightforward 
character. Giarefoved her cousin Hope very 
dearly. “With Brenda and she it had always 
beema sort of armed trace. 

‘Why not speak out ly, Brenda,’’. she 
said,quickly. ‘ Unole William, weare going 
to have»a concert this morning, because we 
cari’tgo out. Hope thinks it would ba*best to 
give if in oneof the lower rooms, bat Brenda 
has chozen the bluedrawing-room. I think it 
will be a good thing if yowcome to the resoue 


hand decifle the knotty point, and so»save 


further bloodshed.”’ 

Sir William's handsome face coloured, and 
then he grew pale. 

“Come, Sir William, you must support 
me!" Brenda said, with p'ayfal bitterness 
and «meaning. ‘“We can’t have mutiny at 
Thickthorn Manor, can we?” 

Hope said nothing, but Hagh Christie felt 
his heart throb, as he tsaw her. lift her eyes 
and look at her father. 

Ra William was confased and uncomfort- 
able. 

‘The blue drawing-room !"’ he said, ag the 
door opened, and Dr, Guntermade hia appear- 
ance, ‘of couraé if you desire it, Brenda, my 
deur; but it has been shut up ‘a great many 
years—s, great ‘many years,” Sir “William 
repeated unateadily, “and ‘the dampand—”* 

“The ‘blae drawing-room!” “skid Dr. 
Ganter in quick tones, He had come up 
behind his pst, Hope, arid his hand “was lying 
on her shoulder carausingly. °“I°trust'no one 
is thinking of using the blae drawing-room! 
What is it? A cancert to be given there? 
Heaven bless my sonl, I can't hear of it! Do 
you know, Misa Brenda, that poor young 
fellow’s bedroom is, just above, and the 
slightest noise can be*heatd? You must 
kindly do nothing of the sort, if you please. I 
am answerable for thia sick man’s condition, 
and I cannot havevhis' lite jeopatdiséd® for all 
the concerts in the world! ‘Very sorry to 
upset your plans!” Dr.°Gunter said; noting 
Brenda’s angry face with an‘inward chuckle, 
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“but it is simply out of the question, unless,” 
and here the doctor turned abruptly to Sir 
William, “ unless, Carruthers, youare prepared 
to take the consequences ; and of courseif you 
choose to stop all chance of my puiling my 
man ont of the fire, why ——” 

Sir William rose to the ocsasion. 

‘*My dear Gunter, your word is law on such 
a point. Very eorry, my deare, to upset your 
arrangements, but you see there is a bigger 
authority than me, and doctors must ba 
obeyed. I hops you can be comfortable in 
one of the other rooms!”’ , 

‘What'do you want with aconcert? Why 
not take your battledore and shuttlecooks, and 
keep yourselves young ‘and warm?” Dr. 
Ganter said, as he stroked Hope's soft masses 
of hair, then he bent downtoher. ‘‘ Come 
out. Twant to speak to you, little one!” 

Hope rose obediently. Next to her father 
her affection was stronger for Dr. Guanter 
than it was even for her grandparents—not 
the love she gave to the old servants nor the 
devotion she bestowed on Dicky, but a steady 
earnest’ sort of affection, with that sense of 
reliability, dependence and trust which 
should have heen allied to her love for her 
father; but which, slas! was impossible with 
his weak, purposeless natare, 

Dr. Ganter took the girl in his arms when 
they were ontside in the hall, and kissed her 
tenderly. 

“ Got the best of Madam Brenda that time,” 
he said,’ with a chuckle, 

Hope smiled tearfully up into his kind, 
raddy face, 

“* How good you are to me! ” she said, softly. 
Then, quickly, ‘is he so very bad?” 

* About the ame, my dear, about the same, 
Didn't do himself any good by tearing ont of 
bed last night. I shall have a lot of trouble 
with bim, and he must be kept quiet. No 
concerts or any such nonsense, though we know, 
don’t we, little lady,”’ with asly wink, “ that it 
world take a great deal more than an 
impromptu concert to penétrate throngh the 
walls and floors of dear old Thickthorn.”’ ‘Dr, 
Gunter itidulged in a good chuckle at thia 
thonght. ‘Bat, of course, we can’t expect 
Brenda Grants and suchlike to know these 
things. She was reared in a jerry-built house, 
T'll be bound, my dear, and 80 we make some 
allowances ; and now let me have a look at you, 
my fairy. Umph! You are very pale, fairy! 
Tam afraid my patient gave you # tarn last 
en I shall have to prescribe a tonic for 
youl’ 

Hops smiled. 

“T was a litile frightened by him, poor 
man,” she said, glad in her intocent heart to 
be able to give this cause, which was partly 
true, from her whitecheeks. ‘' I feel so sorry 
for him, Dr. Gunter. I wish we knw who he 
was, and where hia friends are, They must 
be so anxious.’’ 

‘' Well,” said the old doctor, patting her on 
the shoulder. ‘Don’t let the matter worry 
your pretty little head. Ae will pall round 
all right, and I am sure you have quite enough 
to do to tackle Mies Brenda. Ron atong, 
and tell Mrs, Carmichael to’ give you a 
glaes of the old port. You look like a snow- 
flake this morning.” 

Hops laughed at this, but’ her laughter 
lacked the ey ring of merriment, and Dr, 
Gunter knitted bis brows and looked grave as 
she flitted away. 

“Tt was different when she was a child. 
Things did not trouble her in the same way, 
and that remarkably objectionable young 
woman could not hurt her as she does now. If 
only Carruthers would put his foot down once 
and for all,” and then Dr, Ganter sighed a 
sharp, quick sigh. 

Hia friendship and affection for his old 
friend could not blind’ him to his weakness, 
and many a time had he longed to spur Sir 
William on to ‘take some definite and deter- 
mined course withia his own walls, if not out- 
side'them. 

“The child hasa look in her face that pains 
meé'to day,” he said t® himself, as he walked 





slowly up to the sick room, and then an 
uneasy thought came. ‘I hope to Heaven 
Christie is not amusing himself with her? IfI 
thought that!” 

Dr. Gunter clenched his strong right hand, 
and the expression on his face boded no goud 
to Captain Christie, or, indeed, anyone who 
should bring a shadow on Hope's young life. 

‘*T am an old fool,” he summed up, finally, 
“to go seeking for other troubles when 
Madam Brenda is so mach tothe fore. ’Gad, 
I'd give a round thousand to see that young 
woman marched off’ to church and married. 
Thickthorn would take a new lease of life, I 
do believe. I know I would dance a jig for joy, 
despite my Beven-and-eixty years, but I am 
afraid there’s no euch luck in store for us 
yet awhile. The men of to-day are not all 
foole!”’ 


And with this remark Dr. Gunter opened 
the door of the darkened room, and was soon 
tending the sick man with all his wonted care 
and skill, 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Brenxpa Grant had studied society and ita 
ways to some good effect. She had learnt very 
early that it was impossible to let the world 
know anything of any truth whatsosver, and 
that, no matter how angry, or vexed, or hurt 
one might be, the smile must be ever on the 
lips of ® mondaine, and pleasant words musi 
never lack, 

So, though her temper after this little scene 
at the breakfast-table was simply at boiling 
heat, she managed to hide her vexation as 
well as she could, and to continue the day as 
though nothing had occurred. 

She had always disliked Dr. Gunter, and 
feared his sharp tongue, but the anger she felt 
+ morning was not towardshim, but towards 

ope. 

Brenda also had bad an uneetiled night. 
Although she had prevented any téte-2-téte con- 
versation between Hope and Hogh Christie 
she had not produced much satisfaction as far 
as she herself was concerned, for Captain 
Christie had been by no means amusing when 
alone with her after Hope had gone to bed, 
and Brenda resented his preoccupation ag un 
insult to her appearance and her charms, 

At breakfast time, too, she had suffered 
several jealous pricks, as she noted how admir- 
ingly Hugh's brown eyes rested on Hope's face. 

She did not let her jealousy, hcwever, blunt 
her hopes. She knew that her money alone 
would have beena snfficient loadstone to one 
situated as Captain Christie was even had she 
failed to amuse and interest him, as she knew 
she had done. 

She never realised until this jealousy about 
Hope sprang into being how much store she 
had set upon becoming Haugh Christie's wife. 

She loved him, as far as it was possible 
with her to love anyone, and her ambitions 
heart thrilled as she counted up how much 
this marriage would give her. 

Hugh was closely connected with some of 
the best families in England. Brenda had 
studied his genealogical tree well; she knew its 
every branch by heart. It was one of her 
pleasantest dreams to sit and conjure up 
visions of her fature—of her visits to Lady 
Anne Christie, her widowed mother. in- 
law, of her friendship with Lady Agneta 
Montague, Hugh’s aunt, and his cousin, the 
old Marquis of Gainsborough, that famous 
statesman and scholar, whose works were 
known all over the cultivated world, and 
whose cold, proud, keen spirit and wit had 
become recognised and vaiued as comething 
extraordinary as the years rolled on. 

There was an unspeakable fascination to 
Brenda Grant, the tailor’s daughter, in the 
study of this old-aristocrat. She had heard 
through the tongue of society of the Marquia's 
indomitable will and pride. 

She had seen him driving and walking in 
the London streetr, she had read his speeches, 
and followed his political path. 
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A sort of hot rush of delight came over he 
when the realiced that she might and woud 
become closely connected with this man, 

She encouraged Hugh Christie to speak of 
his family as often as she could, the smallest 
detail was interesting to her. Ona cay she 
said to him, after pondering deeply — 

‘* Who will succeed the Marquia if anything 
were to happen to Lord Steermoust?” and 
Captain Christie had answered, siowly,— 

‘Why bis son, little Errol, would take the 
title, of course !"’ 

“ And aféer him?” 
on. 
“ Steermount haa a brother, you know.’ 
Then, seciny Brenda’s look of surprise Haga 
had gone on, * Afterall, itis not very strange 
you should not know, for Dodglas the second 
son, bas never been to the fore #t all. T believe,’’ 
Captain Coristie had continued rursinutingly. 
‘* that he and the Marquis came to some awlt! 
loggerhead years ago, when Dougles woe quite 
a boy. My mother declares the old man be- 
haved very badly to Dud, who was ton betier 
than Sceermount in every way. I remember 
we used to heve fine larka togethor, no and 1; 
and then all of a sudden Dad disappexred, 
They tell a story of his father having cat hira 
off and banished him from the conntry, 
though what on earth for I don’t know!” 

“And ‘where is he now?" Brenda had 
questioned, eagerly. 

‘* No one knows. He may be dead for ail wo 
have heard of him. I asked Steermount a 
year or so ago for news of Douglas, bat he shri 
me up in hiasanctimonious way. [don't lova 
Steermount,” Hagh had confessed. ‘' He isa 
fooland asneak, Douglas was quite another 
sort, only, of course, he ditgraced niall. Ho 
rmoust have done something awfal,or the old 
man wouldu’t have been so rough on him.’”’ 

*“Thben if Lord Donglas Kellie were dead, 
and anything bappened to Lord Stcermouni 
and his boy, who would be Marqais of Gaine- 
borough?” 

“TI fancy I should have that honour, 


renda had questioned 


-Hagh had answered, stranglicg a yawn, Famiiy 


history was notin the least interesting to him, 
and he did not follow the bent of Brenda‘s 
mind. The idea of his actually coming iatc 
the murqnisate was so remote, if bad never 
crossed his mind. He was much more interested 
in wondering how he was going to pay his way 
during the next few months, and if it would 
be any use upplying to Lady Agneta again to 
help him—a doubtful prospect, he feared, for 
he had drained his aunt as much as his mother, 

Bat ifhe gave this queation of possible ir 
heritance to an old name and a big rent.rol) 
no consideration Brenda ‘never ies is slip 
from her mind. Ié had become a sort o! 
mania with her. She was never tired of dream 
ing that a series of accidents had come to 
pass, and that Hagh Christie was, by a freak 
of fortune, transformed into the Margnuis 0! 
Gainsborough, one of the premier peers of the 
realm. That she should be safely tied to hira 
as his wife before this most improbuble event 
should happen was her one and only desire 
now. And thus it may beeasily imagined whaii 
unessiness and jealousy had barst into flame, 
when she saw theadmiration Captain Christic 
had always bestowed upon Hope as a preity 
child deepen and intensify dangerously, now 
that Hope was becoming a lovely woman, 

‘*T can’t bear to look at Brenda this morr 
ing,” Clare Leighton said to her lover, as they 
sat apart and talked in dreamy whispers. 
“ She really gives dear little Hope such mali: 
nant looks. I believe she would like to a: 
her a mischief. We must have Hope to stay 
with us darling, very often when—when we are 
married.” 

And Mr. Drnce immediately would havo 
agreed to have an elephant or a rhinoceros on 
& perpetual visitation had his pretty little love 
decreed the came, 

Hope was conscious of Brenda's anger. She 
winced beneath the affectation of indifference. 
Little things that others would not have noticed 
stung her and hart her sharply. She felt thes 
Brenda was caly waiting her opportunity, and 
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that she would have to suffer for her temerity 

of the morning. Bat better that a thousand 

times, she esidto herself with half a sigh, than 

that her father should be annoyed, or Dicky 

punished in any way. 
* a oa ” * 

Christmas was, after all, a very quiet affair 
at Thickthorn. The illness of the strange young 
man who had been carried, senseless and bat- 
tered, into the old house prevented much fer- 
sivity—not that the noise of the laughter and 
music would have had much power to affect 
the invalid, for helay for days in a state of 
unconsciousness, which Dr, Gunter regarded 
with quiet anxiety. But the sense of some ons 
lying in the house go ill that, at any moment, 
the sands of his life might glide away alto- 
eather, did not tend to encourage any desire 
for amusement, Fortunately the snow had 
disappeared as quickly as it had oome, 
and the Carruthers’ hounds met constantly, 
much to Brenda's disapprobation. Being a 
terrible coward ona horse, she naturally could 
not be expected to enjoy the hunting which 
‘wae ao dear to Sir William, and all about the 
place ; and to hide this cowardice she was in 
the habit of talking down riding for women as 
being unfeminine and absolutely objectionable. 
Tf she ever imagined she would deter Hope 
from riding to hounds she was much disap- 
pointed, for the girl was a born Carruthers 
where eport was concerned, and combined skill 
in borsemansbip, with extraordinary courage. 

It was a bitter moment to Brenda when she 
faw the whole party mount and ride away. 
She invented all sorts of excuees to keep Hope 
at home, 

The days were slipping by. Hogh Caristie 
-bad been at Thickthorn Abbey nearly a fort- 
night, and still he had come no nearer the 

point for which Brenda alone lived. é 

She had no desire or intention to have a 
burried marriage. Allshe wished was to have 

_oaught her fiech and publicly advertised him as 
her property. 

It would never be possible for a Christie to 
slip through her fiagers, ehe opined, for the 
scandal would be so great if he attempted such 
@ thing. 

She could not understand why he delayed. 
He had been more than attentive to her during 
his stay. He had paid her & dozen compli. 

ments a day; he had praised her wit, her 
amartness, her clever head; had insinuated 
delicate flattery about her figure and her face ; 
had openly admired her numerous dresses, and 
led her to understand there was very little 
about ber he did not admire. Still, he had 
not spoken right out,and she knew his need 
for money was inoreasing instead of growing 
leas, for his brow had a habit of contracting 
when the letter-tray was produced at the 
breakfast-table, and he received his corres- 
pondence from her hands. 

Brenda was growing impatient, and with 
. her impatience her temper did not mprove. 

She bullied her mother, and drove Sir 

William out of the house with her tongue. 
Toe servants came in for their share, and 
Dicky was never out of disgrace, Perhaps 
Hope out of the whole household suffered the 
moet, 

Brenda bad a clever way of insinuating 
things, of plantiog a sting ina most tender 
spot, and she was skilled by now in wounding 
and hurting her step-sister. For every 
plessant moment spent with Hagh Christie 
Hope suffered an hour of misery from Brenda, 

Poor child! she had not the oue to all this, 
- She was e0 wrapped up in her young, delicate 

dream, she did not imagine that Brenda had 
Saken her hero, and spun her matrimonial 
sohemes about him. 

As for Chrietie himself, if he had not been 
so harassed by debt and lack of money, he 
shoald have enjoyed the situation immensely. 

Every man is vain, and every man is selfish, 
hut Hugh combined both these qualifications 
.tO & more than ordinary extent. 

The fact of Brenda's eager desire to be his 
wife, and Hope's shy, beautifal love gratified 


him beyond all measure, and it pleased bim to 





keep the comedy playing a little longer simply 
for amusement. 

He was not, as a matter of fact, in any 
real harry to be married. Single lifeto a man 
of his personal attractions and habits was fall 
of charm ; but necessity is a hard driver, and 
Haugh had arrived at a definite conclusion that 
he would have to do something to mend 
matters before very long, and the only 
way in which he could obtain that some. 
thing was by sacrificing his liberty for a 
definite and tangible satisfactory result. 

Brenda Grant without money would not 
have occupied his mind a second time; but, 
backed by an income of several thousands, she 
became almost a desirable object. 

Hope, on the other hand, sweet, delicate, 
lovely, shy Hope, pleased his fancy more than 
any woman had done of late; but, as he said 
himeelf,— 

‘* What the deuce is the good of adding to 
my difficulties! I can’t keep myself. How am 
I going to keep two people ? Besides, a wife who 
is very much in love is an awful bore,” and then 
he would glance at Hope, and a tender feeling 
would come again. 

“Bhe is a little angel though, there’s no 
doubt of that! Whats sensation she would 
make as a fellow's wife, well-dressed and 
smartened up a bit? Why on earth hasn’t 
she got the money, and not Brenda?’”’ 

It was an ignoble position that Captain 
Christie was maintaining at this jancture—a 
position that must mean ultimate discomfort 
to one of those two; and of those two it would 
be Hope who must saffer, and yet from sheer 
vanity and selfishness the man wonld not 
bring matters to a crisis, and so save the girl 
from becoming hopelessly lost in her first 
dream of love. 

‘TI suppose [ must end it,”’ he said to him- 
self one morning, as he attired himself in 
hunting gear, preparatory to starting off for 
a long day with the hounds, ‘“‘and must offer 
the fair Brenda my hand and heart. Poor 
little child!” this time he was not thinking 
of Brends. ‘I feel I shall not be able to look 
at her. She will bear it well. That’s where 
blood tells; poor little thing! How sweet 
she looked last night in that white frock, and 
her hair knotted round her head. She wanted 
no diamonds or other jewels. I don’t think 
I will speak to Brenda; I will go away and 
write it. It will b3 easy so, and I shall miss 
that child’s face. I wonder how Brenda and 
my mother will get on, and Lady Agneta? 
She isa good imitation, but she is an imita- 
tion.” 

Haugh turned at this moment and saw his 
man standing with hia letters. Oaptain 
Christie rarely joined the hunt breakfast ; he 
got through his correspondence in his room 
before leaving for the day. He tossed the 
letters down. 

‘The usual sort!” he said, with a smile. 
‘* Well, thanks to Brenda, they won't trouble 
me long. What's this! Laurence Courtland’s 
fist! What does he want? If it’s another 
request, I——” he opened the letter, and ran 
hia eye over it, emitting a slight whistle as he 
finished. 

The letter was not long but it was pithy. 


“Dear Orv Cuar — 

** Jast a line to tell you old Hampshire 
dropped down dead in Pall-mall to-day. I 
thought it might interest you to know that his 
granddaughter, little Miss Carruthers, comes 
into a pretty tidy sum through this. Forgive 
this abrupt announcement ; but, as I happen 
to know your pecuniary condition, I thought a 
hint might not come amiss, particularly, as I 
hear (ao matter how) that the young lady is 
pretty, charming, and by no means averse to 
your society. I am obliged to run over to 
Paris for a few days—the usual story. Write 
me when you have time.— Yours ever, 

“ Tavrence Courtianp.” 
Hogh let his band drop with the letter. He 


drew a deep breath. What it this should be 
true? What if Hope——! Helookedat the letter 





again. ‘Ou! it must be true. Courtland was 
always right on these points; he knew every. 
thing and everybody.” 

Hagh's heart beat quickly. What a stroke 
of luck! He could scarcely realise it yet. His 
man had gone out of the room a few minutes 
ago, and now returned. 

“Sir William begged me to tell you, sir, 
that he will be unable to ride to-day, and in 
fact that the meet must be postponed, Sir 
William having just received the news of the 
death of his lordship, the Earl of Hamp. 
thire.” 

‘‘ Where is Sir William?" Hugh asked, 

‘“‘He went downstairs to find Miss Car. 
ruthers, I think, sir. Leastways, that’s what I 
heard him say, Miss Carruthers was out in 
the courtyard.” 

Hugh pondered fora moment. He must 
strike at once—long before the thought could 
dawn in their minds that any other impetus 
had been given to him save a man’s natural 
desire to comfort one whom he loved tenderly, 
when sorrow had come unex ly. 

‘Give me my hat,” he said, and crumpling 
the letter in his hand, and thrusting it into 
pocket, Hagh ran downstairs and ont into the 
courtyard. 

He was just in time. Sir William was speak- 
ing to Hope. The girl had been standing 
beside her mare, patting it and stroking the 
smooth skin of her pet. 

Hugh saw her lift her lovely eyes to her 
father, then her face blanched. He heard her 
give a low sort ofcry, and then she leant 
against the saddle, 

‘You mustn’s be upset, my fairy!” Sir 
William said, trying to console her, the big 
tears rolling down his own cheeks, for he went 
back to the past, when the dead man had con- 
fided hia delicate lovely Sybil to his care and 
blessed their marriage. ‘‘Don’t ory, my 
darling.” 

Haugh Christie came up hurriedly. 

‘* Miss Carruthers—Hope—you are ill!” his 
anxiety seemed very real. 

** She has had a shook,” Sir William said, 
drawing her to his arms. ‘ You've heard the 
news, Christie ?” 

** [have heard nothing,” Hugh lied easily 
and earnestly, ‘I—I only thought of Hope. 
I cannot bear to see her like this. Sir William, 
don’t think me wrong or strange, but I love 
her ,and I cannot bear to see her in grief. 
Hope my darling! Hope lifted her tear-stained 
face; one little hand clung to her father, the 
other was in Hugh's possession. Her lips were 
trembling. Sorror and joy mingled together 
in her glorious eyes. 

‘* Father—Hagh,” she whispered, and her 
head drooped on her throat like a flower bent 
by the breeze. Oat of a moment of supreme 
pain—for she had loved the old man deeply, 
tenderly—had come a sudden happiness—a 
happiness—she could not realise in this 
moment, even though Hugh stood beside her, 
and held her hand. 

When he stooped his handsome head, and 
kissed that little band, Hope thrilled and 
woke—woke to find, poor child, that joy and 
sorrow walk side by side inlife, and that the 
moment that should have been the paradiee of 
her youth was shadowed by a grief that was 
not to be dismissed or forgotten. 


(To be continued.). 








Avone the feathered curiosities of Queens- 
land are the strangely acting birds familiarly 
known as the “‘ Twelve Apostles,” from the 
circumstances that they are always seen in 
flocks of exactly twelve—never either more or 
less. Whether such a little company consists 
of an equal number of males and females is 
not known. But in the nesting season they 
all build in the same tres, and all feed the 
nestlings promiscuously. How the number of 
such 8 flock is always adjusted is an unsolved 
question. The bird is something like a black- 
bird in appearance, but of a rustier colour. 
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ETHEL’S 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tee sound of the door opening and closing 
caught the ear of the sick man, who had 
waited solongand had listened so intently 


or it. 

‘sEthel!” he called, eagerly; ‘ Ethel, 
darling!” 

There was the sound of quick footsteps, the 
soft rustle of a woman’s dress, and some one 
was bending over him. 

‘‘ Ethel, my life, my love!" he murmured, 
eagerly, stretching out his hands. 

But the little hand that was laid upon his 
forehead was not the warm jewelled hand of 
Ethel, but the plain, trembling, cold hand of 
a He realised that even before she 
g31¢,— 

“It is I—Annie.” 

‘‘Ts she with you?” ke asked, eagerly. 
** Ah! surely she has come, It is cruel to keep 
ms in suspense.” 

“ No,” said Annie, sadly, “ she is not with 
me.” 

The cry that broke from his lips was hard 
for her to bear, it was so fall of bitter desola- 
tion and disappointment, 

**Did you see her?'’ he asked. ‘‘ Tell me 
all quickly, Iamsure they are keeping my 
darling fromme. Oh! Annie, is it not so?” 

The question gave her a happy thought, and 
she acted upon it at once. 

“Listen, Harry,” she whispered. -*‘ Ethel 
cannot come to you. Yes, sheis kept from 
= You must hurry and recover to go to 

r.”" 

“ Ah, Heaven! how cruel they are,”’ he 
amoaned. “Bat it is as you say, Annie, I 
must hasten to get strong enough to go to her. 
Then bolts and bars shall not separate us. I 
shall have the greatest incentive this world 
an offer to leave this sick-bed. Bat tell me; 
you must have some message for me from my 
darling.” 

‘‘ There are only these words, repeated over 
and over again, that you must make haste to 
get well.” 

oe _— more than that?’’ he asked, 
with great disappointment. ‘Ah! you hesi- 
tate, little Annie; there is something else to 
tell—I am sure,” 

“I only want to say this,” said the girl, in 
& low voice, “‘ you must try to realise that 
one young girl never sends messages of love 
4y another. When you see her I think she will 
teil you that,” 

P A light like a glory came over his despairing 
08. 


“ T never thought of that!” he cried. ‘'Oh, 
Annie!” seizing her hand and covering it with 
kisses, “‘ what a comforting angel you are to 
‘be sure.” 

From that moment he seemed to have but 
one ardent desire, and that was to get strength 
enough to get to The Firs once more, and 
clasp his darling in his arms. 

The happiest moments he knew, lying there 
On that bed a oy was clasping Annie’s 
hhands and unfolding to her his plans for the 
fature ; how he would work night and day for 
wealth and fame for Ethel’s sake, and how 
happy he would try to make her. 

It was pitiful to note how his every thought 
She was the Alpha and 
‘Omega of his every hope, his every ambition. 

The doctor was greatly pleased at the pro- 
grees his patient was making, and at the end 
of a fortnight he broke the astonishing and 
joyful news to Mrs. Venn that he had great 
hopes of saving Harry from being either blind 
or crippled. 

“Is is the assiduous and carefal nursing 
that has brought about this resnlt,” he 
declared, looking at Annie with a smile. 

Mrs. Venn’s joy and gratitude knew no 
bounds, and as for Annie, no words could 
portray with what thankfalness she heard the 


joyfal intelligence. Sarely Heaven had 
answered her fervent prayers. 

Daring all that fortnight no message, not 
even an expression of sympathy, reached the 
occupants of the humble cottage from the 
proud young heiress of The Firs. 

“How easily she forgot Harry and accepted 
another lover,”’ thought Aounie, indignantly, 
when she heard Ethel Whiteley’s approach- 
ing marriage to Clare discussed on all sides. 

Twice she had seen her riding by as she was 
walking up the village street, and both times 
Miss Whiteley had turned coolly away with. 
out recognising her, much to gentle Annie’s 
keen mortification and distress. It was pain- 
fally evident that the heiress had no possible 
use for her—that she meant to cut her 
acquaintance entirely. 

it was a never.to-be-forgotten day when 
the doctor announced that on the morrow 
Harry might venture beyond the confines of 
the little cottage, for on that day another 
event happened that changed the current of 
three lives, 

Early on that morning a letter had reached 
the cottage, written by a lawyer in a distant 
city, announcing briefly the death of Harry's 
uncle, and in the will which he had left Harry 
was named as sole heir to his entire fortune, 
which amounted to something like a million of 
— A goodly cheque accompanied the 

etter. 

With streaming eyes the widow threw her- 
self into her son's arms. 

** Heaven has been more than merciful to us, 
dear,” she said. ‘How thankfal we should 
be! And another thing—we must do well by 
poor little Annie Wells. Remember, you owe 
your eyesight—ay, your very life—to her con- 
stant watchfalness and care,” 

*' Annie shall not be neglected, mother,” he 
promised ; ‘‘ we will talk about that later. I— 
I cannot he!p but give all my thoughts now 
to anticipating how pleased Ethel willbe. I 
can hardly realise that I shall be permitted to 
leave the cottage to-morrow, if it is pleasant, 
and that I shall see my darling Ethel!” 

He wondered why his mother uttered no 
word, but commenced to sob on his breast. 

‘*Even the greatest pleasures often have 
their drawbacks,” he wenton, ‘' The doctor 
forced from me the promice that if I did 
venture out I must still continue to use this 
crutch and these blue glasses for a week to 
come, Of course euch a sight will terrify 
Ethel; but she loves me so well she will not 
think very long of how hideous they make me 
appear. And, oh! mother, how surprised her 
father will be when he hears of the immense 
fortune I have come into possession of; and 
when I ask him for Ethel, mother, I do not 
think he will look upon my suit with disfavour. 
Ah! how great is the power of gold, mother. 
I am so thankfal to have it—for Ethel’s sake ! 
Not that it will make the slightest difference 
to her—bless her!—for she loved me when I 
was only her father’s poor secretary.’ 

He little knew why his mother sobbed on his 
breast, or dreamed that she was petitioning 
Heaven that he might not die from the 
terrible blow that awaited him. 

Long and earnestly Mra. Venn talked it 
over with Annie as to whether she ought to 
tell Harry the whole truth before he sought 
Ethel, or to let him go unprepared to meet the 
blow in store for him. 

They both concurred at last in the opinion 
that it would be the wisest and best for him 
to learn of Ethel’s duplicity from her own 
lips. 

y carrisge was called early the next morn. 
ing, and Mrs, Venn and Annie watched him 
depart with eyes blinded by teara. 

Ah! how happy he looked. But how soon 
all that will be changed ! 

As the carriage rolled quickly through the 
village streets Harry gave himself up to 
thinking over all the episodes of the past, and 
particularly of that tragic moment in which 
he had risked his ownlife to save Ethel’s. 

How he had received the blow which came so 








| near causing him to shoffle off this mortal coil 





he could not determine. That it had been 
dealt him by the treacherous hand of his rival, 
Clare, he never once dreamed, bunt qnita 
believed it had been caused by the hoof of the 
plunging horse. 

How his heart leaped when the tall turrets 
and gables of The Firs loomed in sight! 

Mr. Whiteley greeted the young msn cor- 
dially, expressing himee!f as highly pleased 
at seeing his young secretary about so soon, 
and hoping he would soon be able to take his 


place at his desk. 
There was just the slightest suspicion of a 
smile about Harry's lips. He wondered whas 


~ haughty lawyer would say if he were to 
reply : 
“T shall never take my place at your desk 
again, sir. Iam a rich man now.” 

Why, at that moment his great good fortune 
seemed to him more like a mad vision of his 
own imagination than a solemn, sober reality. 

Mrs. Whiteley was glad to see Harry. She 
could quite afford to show her friendship for 
him now that Ethel’s betrothal to Clare con- 
clusively proved to her there was really no 
love affair between her daughter and the young 
secretary. 

“TIT am rejoiced to see you so nearly re- 
covered,’ she said, holding ont her jowelled 
hand to him ; “and doubly rejoiced so learn 
that the chances are that you will come out of 
this sad calamity neither blind nor crippled. 
We had all grieved so much over that. No 
one will be more pleased than myself when 
you are able to throw away both spectacles 
and crutch. I am very sure Ethel will be 
pleased to see you, Harry ; she is in the con- 
servatory—or, rather, was there a moment ago, 
I will call her.” 

“If you will permis me I should prefer 
going to her there,” he returned, eagerly. 

“As you like,” returned Mrs, Whiteley, 
indifferently. 

With some difficulty he made his way to 
the conservatory. Yes, Ethel wasthere. She 
did not hear him enter—she was not aware of 
his presence, although he stood so near her 
that he could have put out his hands and 
touched the folds of her dress. 

He gazed at her with his whole goal in his 
eyes, and the slanting golden sunshine that 
streamed in from the arched eastern window 
never shone upon a more besutifal picture. 
It would have charmed a beauty-loving artist 
and have made his fortune if he could have 
reproduced on canvas that lovely slender form 
in fleecy white, the dark, haughtily-poiced 
curly head, the dark, piquant dimpled face, 
and the perfect arms—from which the sleeves 
fell away at the elbow—upraised to the droop- 
ing lemon bough above her head. 

He could have knelt down and worshipped 
her where she stood. And in that moment 4 
great flood of thankfulness filled his heart 
that wealth had come to him. Ah! how he 
would lavish it upon her. She should have 
every wish of her heart gratified, if money 
could purchase it for her; but the sweetecs 
thought of all to him was that she loved him 
for himself alone. ; 

Yes, those beautifal snow-white arms and 
that perfect alabaster throat should shine 
with gems; and, oh! how proud gp would be 
of his peerless Ethel, And he wondered if al! 
men who were in love loved with the same 
intensity that he loved dark-eyed Ethel. 

As if compelled by the mesmerism of a near 
presence, Ethel turned her head slowly, and 
beheld him standing there. : 

Ethel!" he oried, rapturously, extending 
his arms to her; “oh, Esnel, my darling!” 





CHAPTER XY. 

Insteap of the flash of love that he had 
expected to see light up her eyes he beheld 
something very like fear. 

“Ethel,” be repeated, ‘‘am I so changed, 
dear, with these terrible glasses and crutch 
~ you do not know me? Iam Harry, your 
lover.”” 
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He moved nearer to her, and would have 
clasped her in his arms, but she drew hastily 
back from him. 

“‘Tam sorry you came here,” she said, and 
her voice sounded cold, harsb, and unnatural 
éven ‘to her own ears. ‘‘ You should never 
have done it." 

His ‘arms fell to his sides, and he dropped 
down as euddenly and ‘heavily on the nearest 
seat as if he had been shot. 

Was this girl standing here so cold and 
proud, so indifferent before him, the wilfal, 
impetuous little darling whom he had clasped 
in his arms a hundred times while she whis- 
pered that she loved him, and that nothing in 
this wide world should ever part them ? 

“Ethel,” he cried, ‘‘am I mad, or is this 
some horrible dream? Sarely you have not 
changed toward mein so shorta time! Teil 
mse you care for me still?” 

“If I were to say those words they would 
not be true,’’ she answered, shivering as she 
looked at him. 

At that instant he beheld a flashing diamond 
on her hand, aud a deadly pain like the sharp 
cat of a knife smote him to the heart. He 
caught her hand, and despite her efforts to 
draw it from his grasp gazed at it steadily. 

“That is not the ring I gave you, Ethel!” 
he said, in a voice husky with emotion. 
“‘Where is mine? You never wore it on your 
hand—you had it attached around your neok 
by a silken cord, you said.” 

‘*T have been intending to send it back to 
you,’ she said, in the same cold, pitiless 
voice. ‘ You shall have it directly—I will go 
and get it for you.” 

He stepped quickly forward, barring her 
exif, 

It almost seemed to him that the great 
strong heart in his bosom slowly broke as the 
words fell from her lips. 

‘* Be plain with me—I do not understand,” 
he faltered. ‘‘For the love of Heaven, be 
frank—tell me what has changed you so, 
Ethel, for you arechanged? Dim as my eyes 
are, I saw that when I first looked upon your 
face. I realised it even before I heard you 
speak, You owe ié to me to tell me the trath. 
Have you ceased to love me, Ethel ?”’ 

“You mistake me!’ she said, haughtily. 
‘What yon are pleased to call love I have 
looked upon as only a romantic fancy—a 
pleasant flirtation between you and me. Ié 
ended with my betrotha! to Mr. Clare, which 
took place a fortnight ago. I am sure nothing 
further remains to be said, Mr. Venn. You 
ought to have realised, even better than I did, 
when I opened my eyes to the actual facts of 
the case, that the great difference in our 
station in life precludes all such mad thoughts 
as love or marriage between us.” 

He rose slowly and faced her. Her words 
had gone home—they had struck to the very 
core of his heart. He gazed at her steadily as 
she stood there in the bright. warm glow of 
the sunlight, her beautiful face so proud and 
cold, and as he looked, the love which had 
filled his heart changed slowly. His love died 
@ violent déath. Her cruel, scornfal words 
had killed it. 

“ Oaly pS qos. on your part—s romantic 
fancy!" He repeated. ‘‘ While I live I shall 
never forget those words. I have said that I 
love youn—that I worship you. I take baok 
my words. Had I known you asI know you 
now—fair of face, but cold and proud, without 
pity, withont heart, my love would never have 
been offered to you!”’ 

*‘T am very glad to hear it,” she replied, 
frigidly, and her coolness angered him even 
more. 

One gleam of pity or of tenderness would 
have brought him to her fdet again, but her 
proud indifference enraged him more than her 


scorn. 

‘** Ts this allyou have to Say to me, Ethel?” 
he said, hoarsely, ‘‘all—after what wo-have 
been to each other?"’ 

‘Yea. I would advise you to go and marry 
Annie Wells—she loves you, the silly little 
thing!” 


“The time will come when you will repent 
the words you have uttered to me‘to-day, and 
wish that they had never been said,’’ he 
muttered. 

“I do not think s0,” she replied, imperi- 
ously. ‘‘Bs kind enough tc allow me to.pass, 
Mr. Venn." 

With a heart as heavy asa stone he stepped 
aside, ‘ 

‘*Good-bye,” she said, proudly, as she 
turned away, leaving him there alone. 

Bhe did not see that he went to the spot 
where.she had stood, and, kneeling there, 
kissed the cold marble square her feet -had 
touched. ‘It is all over,” hoe said to himself. 

The darkness and chill cf death and desola- 
tion had fallen over him, and the light of 
Heaven seemed to shine for him no more. 

He had been so anutterably happy in his 
love, and now—— 

‘‘T cannot face life agaia,’’ he cried, ‘I 
one bear it. I wish to Heaven that I-bad 
died,” 

He thought of the great fortune that had 
just come to him, and he laughed alond in his 
bitternesg. 

It-had come to him—too late. What did it 
eg him now? It had come to him—too 

ate 

How long he remained there on the spot 
where his love had been crashed within him 
he never knew. 

He stretched ont his arms wiih a wofal 
cry. Ah, beautifal, prond face! Ah, scorn- 
fal, sweet lips! The memory of them would 
never leave him while life lasted. 

With unsteady steps, and swaying to and 
fro on his crutch, he made his way down to 
the carriage in waiting, muttering to himself, 
as the ponderous arched gates closed after 
him with a dull, resounding thud, that his 
proud, -beantifal love should torture him no 
more, She. had taken hia heart in her hands, 
and crushed it ruthlessly. 

The sun was setting when he reached home, 
and it seemed to him the clouds piled up high 
in the western sky were the colour of blood, 

He saw his mother and Annie standing in 
the doorway, and he knew they were watching 
for him. Oddly enough, as he saw her stand- 
ing there in the waning light, Ethel’s words 
came back to him, ‘Go and marry Annie 
Wells—she loves you.” 

Then ‘his zenses became suddenly confased. 
Tho red clouds, the sky, and the two forms in 
the doorway seemed to be rocking to&und fro 
in'one dark mass. Then his carriage oame to 
a standstill, 

How he got out of it and reached the porch 
he never knew. 

‘«Mother,’’"he gaid, wearily, ‘I have come 
back to youegain. Iam sorry I did not die 
before I came back to the cottage.” 

The next moment he was lying senseless, 
with his head on hia mother's breast. 

Then there came another weary fortnight of 
watching beside the conch on which Harry 
Venn lay between life and death, and again 
Annie was his faithfal nurze. She scarcely 
eat or slept for daysat atime while his life 
was despaired of, and her only solace were the 
oft-repeated words of Harr;’s mother, ‘ You 
could not be more of a com*ort to me, dear, if 
you were my own danghter,”’ 

It was a lovely sunshiny morning when he 
awoke again to a realisation of what was pass- 
ing around him, and awoke, too, to the con- 
sciousness that some one was kneeling beside 
his couch weeping bitter tears. 

Who was it? He opened his heavy eyes 
slowly and saw the fair bent bead of Annie, 
and he wondered vaguel y why she should 
weep ; but even as he asked himself the ques- 
tion, the past, with all its sorrows, passed like 
a great kaleidoscope before him, and the bare 
branches of the trees outside, ag they tapped 
against the window-pane, seemed to repéat 
Ethel s scornfal words, ‘‘Go. back and marry 
Annie Wells—she loves you.” 

He thought of it as he lay there quietly and 





listened for one brief instant, then saddénly 


Ne 


and pityingly he reached out his hand and laid 
it lightly on the fair bowed curly head. 

** Annie,” he said, faintly. 

She raised her head with a startled cry and 
shrank back from him, but he had caught the 
littls band and held it. 

‘“* Why do you weep?” he murmared. ‘You 
must tell ine,” 

‘It was because I—I—thought I should 
have to go away without saying good:bye to 
you, Mr, Venn," she faltered, “and, ob, that 
would have been so hard !” 

“Going away!" he repeated. “‘ Why,.where 
are you going, Annie?” and an uscomfort- 
able sensation swept through his heart. at the 
very thought. 

She bang her pretty head, he saw -her lips 
quiver, and her sweet blue eyes fili with greav 
tears. 

“ You muat tell me where you are going?"’ 
he urged, ‘‘and why you are leaving us, Have 
you not been happy here, little girl?" 

‘* Happy ! oh, Mr. Venn, it has been Heaven 
to me here!’ she sobbed; ‘' bat now you are 
so well that your mother can do without. me, 
and I must not stay any longer.” 

‘Bat where did you think of going, 
Annie?” he persisted. 

She burst into tears and laid her facs in her 
hands. 

“I do not know yet, Mr. Harry, but surely 
He who watches over the homeleas birds will 
take care of me.”’ 

“You have neither home nor friends,” he 
said, slowly, “save this roof-tree and those 
who are under it. Why will you not remain 
with ud, Annie?” 

‘*Oh, I cannot, I cannot!’ she sobbed. “I 
must go away.” 

Again, as the sobbing ory fell on his ears, he 
thought of the words, ‘‘ Annie Welis loves you 
—go and marry her." Did she love ‘him? 
Ah! was there ever anything in this world so 
crael as to love ons that did not return that 
love? Was that her grief? She was homeless, 
friendless, penniless—would she not gladly 
have remained were this not the case? 

Saddenly a strange idea came to him—an 
idea so startling that at first it almost took hie 
breath away. What was life to him—loveand 
happiness were evermore to be a dead letter to 
him, If Annie cared for him why not make 
her happy if it lay in his power ? 

He gently drew the little hands away from 
the lovely, despairing white face, and gazed 
into it searchingly. 

‘* You say you have been happy -here?’’ he 
said, gently. 

‘* ¥ee,"’ she sobbed, ‘oh! so happy, Mr. 
Harry.” 

“ And it grieves you to leave here?” 

‘* Yos,” she sobbed again, 

“And that means that-it grieves you tc 
leave mother and me?” he. persisted, and 
again the fair head was: bowed in-assent after 
a moment of hesitation. “Then look up into 
my fase while I ask you.this, little Annie. 
Will you consent to stay here as. my wile?” 


os 


OHAPTER XVI. 


Annie ‘turned as white as death ; .she looked 
into Harry’s face with startled “pee. 

‘‘I repeat, Annie,” he said, .siowly, ‘' will 
you remain here as my wife? Youneed not go 
out into the cold, cruel world alone, friendless, 
penniless, helpless! I will protect you, cherish 
you; you shall have everything your heart 
oraves—that money oan buy. What is your 
answer, my dear girl? Perhaps,’’ he added, 
after a moment's pause, “you want time to 
think it over,” 

The hand he beld was as cold as ice; she 
would have drawn it from his clasp, bat he 
held it closer, looking earnestly in the girl's 
lovely pale face. 

“T oan give you your answer now, Mr. 
Venn,” she faltered. ‘‘You—you are asking 
me to marry you on the impulse of ‘the 
moment, and I say to, you no, I will not. 





The time will come when you will thank me 
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for that. answer ‘from the depths of your 
heart.’ 

He did not love Annie Wells, it is-admitted 
frankly, atilbhe was msn enorgh to feel con- 
siderably piqued’ at the girl's point-blank 
re’usal of him when’ he had every reasom to 
believe that in secret she loved him Withsher 
whole soul, 

“Will you give me your reason, Annie?" 
he urged. “I could not bs satisfied with that 
anewer without it.’’ 

And the clasp of his white hand tightened 
upon her own. 

“ T might just as well be candid with you 
as-not,” she answered; with a pitiful attempt 
ata emile. “ You’ may ask me «to marry 
you without a particle of #ffection for me, and 
without that: wedded life’ must bs torry 
indeed. No, I would rather die than marry 
another girl's lover—and yoa love Ethel 
Whiteley!” 

He started back as though the words had 
stung him. 

“ Annie!" he cried, “listen to me and 
believe me. I loved her once, and with all the 
deep passionate love of my nature, but now! 
swear to you every vestige of that love is 
dead—it was killedatone blow. I believed 
her little less than an angel—I found I had 
been greatly deceived in her. I turned away 
from “her a changed man—with my idol 
shattered, my love-dream ‘broken. I shall 
never lock upon her face again—never in this 
world! Lam poing’far away from this spot 
where I have" known the height of happiness 
and the depths of despair, and my mother 
accompanies'me. Task you again, Annie, will 
yougo with meas my'wife?” 

“Bat you do not love me,” murmured 
Annie, with a little hard sob. 

“TI believe you love me, Annie,’ he said, 
boldly; “and if this be' really’ the case you 
will not allow your pride to raise a barrier 
between us. Take time to think the matter 
over, and give me my answer a week from to. 
day. Ifit be ‘yes’ I promise to make you a 
true and devoted husband. ‘My mother bas 
already informed you regarding the change in 
my'prospects. Youwere my ‘true and noble 
frienid in adversity, and now E would show you 
my sincere appreciation in prosperity.” 

There was the sound of footsteps in the hall. 
way without, and Harry had jast time to 
whisper: ** Remember, I'shall hope for your 
answer one week from to'day, Annie,’”’ ere 
Mre. Venn entered the room, and Annie, with 
flashed cheeks and eyes brighter than they 
had been for many a long day, soon after made 
her escape. 

She never remembered how she gained her 
own room, bat once there she flavg herself 
down on her knees and wept as she had 
never weptin allher young life befere—but 
it was for joy, not sorrow. 

It ‘almost “seemed to her that it must bea 
dream—a wild-fancy of her disordered brain— 
that Herry Venn had actually asked her to be 
his wife! 

Asfor him, a dreary sigh broke from his 
lips as the door closed after the girl. 

‘ Yes, it is.quite trae—poor little Annis loves 
me,’’ he muttered, burying his handsome face 
deepsringly inhis hands. ‘' How strange that 
I never noticed it before. I cam see it now in 
her every look, her every action. Puvor little 
girl! Ah! well, if by devoting the balance of 
my wrecked life td‘her I can make her happy 
why should I not do it?” 

True, there would never be passicnate love 
between ‘them, but‘he would be very careful 
that’she should not realise the Jack of it. 

‘The following week was one of great activity 
in the Venn cottage. Harry was so far re- 
covered that the *dector “had declared the 
cratch and blue glasses were no longer neces- 
sary, and ‘once again’ he looked like the hand- 
some young secretary of yore. 

He was’ busy settlirg his affairs in West- 
morelend, but for all thatthe con!d not help 
but notice how ‘Annie avoided himon every 
possible occasion and, in epite of the fact that 
he had no love for her, he began to look 


forward with much curiosity to the day when 
she was to bring him his answer. 

He little knew how exciting that week had 
been to poor Annie Wells. No one ever knew 
how she paced the floor of her little room for 
long hours at a time, crying out to Heaven to 
guide her in this all-important dilemma of her 
young life. 

Should she marry him or refusehim? That 
was the question she asked herself over and 
over again. Could she school her hezrt to the 
bitter thought that if ehe refused him she 
would see him never again? No wonder, 
loving him ‘as she did, the girl's heart wax 
torn’ with conflicting emotions; and she re- 
alised that life’ wonld not be worth living if 
separated from him, 

At Jast the eventful morning dawned. 
Annie purpotely: absented herself from the 
breakfast-table, but Harry found her alone in 
the cosy little living-room when he entered it 
an hour later. 

She was ‘standing at the window, gazing 
dreamily out into the sunshine, and so intent 
was her thoughts that she did not hear bis 
step, nor was she aware of his presences until 
he laid his hand light}y on her'shoulder. 

“ Annie,” he said, gently, ‘I have been 
looking for you all the morning.” 

Bhe uttered a little cry, drawing shyly back, 
her lovely fair face suffased with a scarlet 
blush like the flaming heart of a great red 
rose, 

‘Don't you know, Annie, that the week of 
gracsiaup?” he said, looking down into hor 
bine eyer. “Have you an answer for me, 
little girl?” 

For one moment she hesitated, then turned 
and placed both her little white fluttering 
hands in his, 

*T am yours if—if you want me, Harry,” 
she said simply, 

He stooped and touched the girl's lips lightly, 
murmuring that he hoped she wonld never 
regret those words; but in that mcment he 
could not help thinking how commonplace 
this betrothal was in comparison with that 
other ; but he quickly discarded the thonght 
as being disloyal to the girl who had jast 
promised to be his bride. 

Mrs. Venn was delighted over the affair 
when her son called her into the room and 
arnounced his engagement to Anvie. 

She took the girl in her arms, declaring, as 
she kissed her warmly, that no news in the 
wide world could have pleased her better. 

It brought tears to Harry’s eyes to note how 
very fond his mother was of Annie. 

When he placed the betrothal.ring upon 
Annie’s finger it almost took her breath away. 

‘Ts it a diamond, Harry? " she cried, 
aphast, looking with dilated blne eyes that 
seemed to catch and imprison ali the eunshine 
abont her. 

‘Yeo, he answered. ‘‘Are you pleased 
with it?” 

“ It ig t00 fine—too grand for me.”’ she said, 
in alow voice. “Ido not think that it was 
ever intended that I should wear anything 
like this !'’ and teare began to fill her eyes. 

‘Do not eay that again, Annie—you pain 
me,” he said, gravely. ‘I consider the ring 
& very common one—for the bride of a rich 
man.” 

She looked up into his face with wistful 


es. 

of The bride of a rich man,” she murmured. 
* Oh, Harry, am I worthy of that? I—I am 
£0 plain.” 

* You are all that is good, true, and pure,”’ 
he answere?. ‘“ What more could any man 
ask for in a wife?” 

Harry had insisted upon an early wedding 


-and to this his mother had joined her earneat 


entreaties, c0 what could Annie do but con- 
sent. 

I¢ was decided at lenpth that the wedding 
should take place at Fairlawn, a handsome 
country-seat near Carlisle, which had been 
among the possessions willed to Harry Venn 





girlhood; she had gone forth a bride from 
beneath that roof, and it was in compliance 
with her earnest wish that it was decided tho 
ceremony should take pluce at Fairlawn. 

Annie waa to rernain noder her protection 
as her protegée until that all-important event 
transpired. 

It was not long until the news of the vast 
inheritance which Harry bad fallen heir to, 
together with bis engagement to Annie Welle, 
became noised ahout in Westmoreland. 

Mrs, Whiteley and Ethel heard it with 
great astonishment from the lips of a visitor 
who had called. 

Worth half-a-million o? money!” gasped 
Mra. Whiteley, when she found herself alone 
with her danghter. ‘‘ I—I always bad a liking 
for your father’s yonng secretary, Ethel,” ehe 
declared, “and always said he ‘would make 
his mark in the world. Half-a-million of 
money! Why, do you know, dear, that is 
nearly twice as’ much Clare is supposed to be 
worth? I—I mnat confess I am a little sorry 
that you threw young Venn over for him. 
Bat, after all, he could not have been much 
in love with you, my dear,” sho added, con- 
solingly, ‘for the aame report conveys the 
intelligence to us that he is to marry Annio 
Wells.” 

Ethel Whiteley had listened with a face 
white as death. At the very mention of her 
old lover's intention of marrying another, all 
the old smouidering love in her heart reemed 
to burat anew into flame. But the worst trial 
of all to bear was the intelligence that Harry 
Venn had come ont of the terrible accident 
neither blind nor crippled, but more hand- 
some, more gallant than ever ! 

‘‘ Hig intended marriage to Annie Welle is 
announced through pique!" declared Ethel, 
vehemently, adding, with flashing eyen, 
“Why, I could draw him to my side again, 
mamma, if I were to speak ons kind word to 
him, give him one emile, one gracious look. 
I will not beliove that he is to marry her. f 
tel! you it will never take place mamms,” sho 
oried, vehomently—‘‘ never !"” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue knowledge of Harry Vonn’a change of 
fortnne and his betrotha! to Annie had been a 
great sbock to Ethel. 

She had never for ore moment imagined it 
possible that he could think of any other girt 
with thoughts of love or marriage—save her- 
self. 

How often had he declared to her that 
unless he won her for his wife he wonld go 
down to his grave unmarried | 

He had never visited The Firs since that 
memorable morning on which she had sent 
him from her snmmarily; but once since then 
she had seen him driving by with Annie 
Wells, and the sight of his devotion to her, 
and the smile on. his fair, handeome face had 
pierced her to the heart like a dagger tnrust, 
and then Ethel realised that the love whioh 
she had believed dead in hor heart bad only 
been sleeping. and had needed jnst ench a 
stimulus as this toawuken it again into new 
life. 

To Francia Clara the newa of his former 
rival’s good fortune was most unpleagant. 
He was shrewd erinnzh to see thet Ethel’s 
parents would regret loving him for a pro- 
spective con in-law, now that he had a million 
of money st his command; and as for pretty, 
piquant Ethel herself, to be sure of her ho 
must urge that their marriage take place at 
once—delays were always dangerous. 

To this arrangement Ethel cemarred. 

“A fortnight is too soon, Frank,” she de- 
clared. “I have changed my mind, I will 
not marry yon for six months at least.” 

He found, to hia despair, that entreatics 
were of no avail—the petted little heiress 
conld prove quite stubborn when she chose, 

Creditors were now pressing him hard on 
all sides for money, and the only thiag that 





by his eccentric uncte. 
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marriage with Ethel Whiteley. Yes, the 
marriage must take place at once. 

The ruse that he was called abroad sad- 
denly, and wished to take her with him as 
his bride, failed signally. 

“I repeat that I have changed my mind, 
and shall not marry you for six months to 
come,” she insisted, and from the hour that 
he became convinoed that she meant to carry 
ont this decision Francis Clare was a changed 
ean. 

Ae a last resort he applied to Mr. Whiteley, 
‘and, after a lengthy conference together, 
Ethel’s father sent for her. 

“ T want to talk to you on a very important 
subject, my dear,”’ he said, as she came into 
the library and seated herself on the hassock 
at his feet. “Will you give me your fall 
attention, Ethel?” 

‘‘Cartainly, papa,” she answered, “if 
you do not intend to lecture me on the same 
old subject—‘ Why don’t I marry Francis 
OClare.’"’ 

“That is jast what I sent for you to dis- 
ones,” he declared. The time has come when 
you must trifle no longer, and the marriage 
moust take place at once, Ethel.” 

The girl raised her dark, arched eyebrows 
and looked at him, and the red lips were 
enrled into a very scornful smile. 

‘The wishes of the lady is supposed to be 
considered in such cases,” she answered, add- 
ing, with a slight tremor in her voice, “ I—I 
wvieh I had never consented to marry him. I 
have the greatest mind in the world to break 
with him entirely,” 

She wae quite terrified at the effect those 
words produced on her father. 

__ ‘' Ethel,” be cried, “you cannot mean it ! 
Yon dare not break with him!” 

The girl sprung to her feet, her dark eyes 
ashing. 

“Dare not, papat’ she echoed. ‘Sarely 
those are strange words to use toa Whiteley. 
I never considered ita matter of compulsion— 


-Siroply one of inclination. Why, pray, could 


I not break a betrothal if it failed to be 
agreeable to me?” 

Mr. Whiteley’s face grew whiter still— 
great beads of perspiration stood out on his 
forehead, and his hands shook like leaves in 
the wind. 

“ Paps!” cried Echel, in terror, springing 
to his side and flinging her white arms about 
him. “are you ill ?” 

‘“* Yes—no,” he answered, incoherently. 

“There is something the matter, papa,” 
eaid the girl, holding bim off at arm’s-length 
and looking at him steadily. ‘Tell me what 
at is.” 

“If I only dared!’ muttered the lawyer, 
with ® deep groan. 

Ethel was thoroughly frightened; she 
never remembered seeing her father agitated 
like this before, There must be something 
terribly wrong. 

“If I only dare tell you, Ethel,” he repeated. 
** Bat no, I must not; I—Ah, you would hate 
me, and I could never endure that—and it was 
all done for your mother and you.” 

** What was done for mamma and me?” 
persisted Ethel. “Tell me papa; you need 
have no fear in confiding anything to your 
own danghter.” 

‘* Swear to me that you will never reveal it 
to anyone if I make a confidante of you—not 
cven to your mother,” he said, huskily. 

‘Not even to mamma?” she asked, in 

wonder. 
. No," he reiterated, sharply; ‘' not even to 
er.” 
‘I will be guided entirely by your wishes in 
the matter, papa, and promise absolute 
fecresy,”’ she said, kneeling down cn the 
fasock at his feet. 

He took her little firm white hands in his 
own trembling ones. 

“ Ah, Ethel! you muat not hate me when 
you know all,” he whispered huskily ; “ you 
must not forget that what I did was for your 
and your mother’s sake,”’ 





“T shall not forget, papa,” she, said 
earnestly. ’ 

‘'T might jast as well break into the sub- 
ject at once,” he cried hoarsely, ‘‘ though it is 
bitterly hard to find words to explain to you 
your father's crime.” 

“Crime!” oried the girl, dropping his 
hands and recoiling in horror. 

‘Do not shrink from me, Ethel,” he 
muttered. ‘'Though the whole world turns 
from me you must stand by me.” 

“T will, papa,” she declared earnestly. 

*' It is not a long story to tell,” he groaned, 
‘* but it would convey a terrible lesson to the 
world if it were but known—the story of a 
man’s ambition—and what it led to. 

“Twas ye poor when I married 
your mother, Ethel,” he commenced. ‘She 
married me for love, though many a wealthy 
suitor wooed her; but for all that I knewhow 
dearly she prized wealth and power. 

“I vowed to myself I would win these for 
her; but I little dreamed how great the cost 
would be. 

“The early struggles of my career as & 
lawyer it is useless to dwellon. The turn- 
ing point in my life was when I was asked to 
take charge of a vast estate owned by the 
infant heir of the Clares, and which lay in 
different portions of the country.” 

Ethel gave a great start, but instantly sup- 
pressed the cry of astonishment that broke 
from her lips; but without noticing it he went 

n: 


“T mansged the estate for long years, 
having sole charge of it, and—and it 
brought temptations. I overdrew my salary 
many & time and invested it. I went deeper 
into speculation. Sometimes I lost, but more 
often I won, and I meant to replace the 
amounts taken from time to time when I had 
gained a enfficient competence. 

‘I reached the height of my ambition when 
the world called me a millionaire. 

‘One day, that which I had dreaded for 
long years occurred. Frances Clare, the heir 
to the Clare estates, came suddenly upon me 
without warning and demanded the books. 
I cannot describe the scene that followed. 

‘He asked for the whole of the cash that 
had accumulated, also the bonds, and found 
both missing. There wasa stormy scene, and 
in the very midst of it you entered the library, 
Ethel. 

‘* After the first glance at your bonny face 
Clare turned to me like a man in a dream. 

“Tg that lovely girl your daughter, sir?’ 
he asked, in a low breath. 

‘** Yes,’ I said; and I had no choice but to 
introduce him to you. 

‘‘In a moment or so you passed from the 
room. Then he turned to me with a strange, 
odd smile. 

“ ¢ Your daughter is the most beautifal being 
Ihave ever beheld!’ he said. ‘She is the firat 
girl I have ever met who has awakened in me 
the desire to call her wife, and to win her I—I 
would give a dozen fortunes if I had them. 
Listen to me,’ he oried, drawing his chair 
closer to mine. ‘ This ig a case of love at first 
sight with me. I threatened you a few 
moments aincs with disgrace and prison if you 
could not produce the money due to the Clare 
estates; now, I make another proposition to 
you: Infinence your daughter to marry me, if 
it is within your power, and I will let the 
whole of this unfortunate business drop—and, 
what is more, you shall have as your reward 
one half of the whole Clare estate. You now 
see how thoroughly in earnest Iam. I—I 
would go through fire and water to win your 
lovely daughter, sir!’ 

***T cannot coerce her in a matter which 
involves alll her fature happiness!’ I cried. 
‘You could not ask that !’ 

«Tf I fail to win her,’ he cried, darkly, ‘I 
cannot be expected to show you mercy—and 
I will not! I give you fair warning, and we 
may as well understand each other. Will you 
a3e id influence with her in my behalf or 
not?’ 

‘‘T saw disgrace and ruin around me, and I 





realised, even in my excitement and trouble, 
that discretion would be the better part of 
valoar—to save myself I must temporise witb 
him, hamour him; it would at least stave 
the horrible difficulties of the present—t 
was @ great consideration. 

‘** What do you say to my proposition ? ‘he 
asked, sharply. 

““*My—my é@anughter could not please ma 
better than by Pape sy you,’ I answered, 
huekily. ‘I will do all in my power to further 
that object.’ 

** You know the rest, Ethel,” Mr. Whiteley 
went on, wearily. ‘* You see the precipice on 
which I stand, and know what awaits me if 
you throw him over. Bat still, my darling 
child,” he cried, “I will not coerce you into 
this marriage if your heart rebela—not even 
to save me from a prison cell! ” 

The girl slipped down on her knees at her 
father’s feet and looked up at him with dark, 
terrified eyes. 

** You shall never go to prison, father ! '’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘I—I wil! marry Francis Ciare— 
and—and—save you!” 





OHAPTER XVIII. 


Faom the hour in which the story of her 
father’s crime was unfolded to her Ethel 
Whiteley was a chan girl. She was no 
longer capricious and gay; she lost the 
piquancy that was her greatest le 

She was not the grand heiress she had 
always imagined herself to be. One word 
from Clare, and they would step out from that 
lovely home as poor as the poorest beggars 
that walked the village streets, Ah, Heaven 
help her ; she had always been so proud of her 
wealth and power! 

She tried to think what she could do if such 
a dire calamity were to happen—her father in 
& prison cell, and her helpless lady-mother 
looking to her, the stronger of the two, for 
guidance, 

She had never been face to face with the 
cruel realities of life before. No wonder the 
thought appalled her. She had always looked 
down on humble working-girle. What had 
she, the heiress to a million, in common with 
them? Now it occurred to her how wonder- 
fal and great a thing it was to possess the 
knowledge of gaining one’s own living. 

Then her thoughts turned to Harry Venn— 
the handsome young lover whom she had 
spurned so scornfally because he was poor and 
afflicted. 

How little she had realieed then that their 
situations would be reversed so soon. 

Ah! if she could but go to Harry now, and, 
infolded in his strong arms, her dark curly 
head on his breast, his fair, handsome, sym- 
pathising face bent over her, and tell him all 
her troubles! Then in the midst of this 
intense longing came the thought like a cold 
chill—he was soon to marry Annie Wells— 
plain, humble little Annie. 

And a bitter sigh broke from her lips over 
the lines that ocourred to her,— 


* OF all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—it might have been.” 


‘*I must not allow my thoughts to dwell 
upon Harry,” she murmured, with a great 
tearless sob. ‘It is useless—useless. There 
is no way out of the labyrinth of woe that 
shrouds me save my marriage with Francis 
Clare. What matters it, since it must be, 
whether it takes place this month or next?" 

When Olare called the next day, he was 
greatly surpriced to see the change in Ethel, 
and to learn her decision. 

‘The wedding cannot take place too soon to 
suit me, my dear,” he said, gallantly, attempt- 
ing to take the little white hand lying so idly 
in herlap. But Ethel drew haughtily back. 

His brow grew dark as he looked at her, 

‘¢ Will you tell me what has brought you 90 
suddenly to this view of the case,” he asked. 

‘No,’ she said wearily ; “ I—I will not talk 
about it.” 
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‘You have no need,” he returned, sharply. 
‘I can readily see that your father has made 
a confidante of you—you know all. Is it not 


She did not answer, and as no denial came 
from her lips he felt assured that his surmise 
was quite correct. 

When Clare asked if the marriage might 
not tuke place that week, Ethel uttered no 
— although the time was alarmingly 

ort. 

Since she had learned of the hold he had on 
her father, and that her hand was the price 
that saved him froma prison cell, she had 
begun to detest Francis Clare. 

Despite the haste, it was decided that the 
marriage should be a grand affair ; the ¢lite of 
the whole country should be present. 

Both Harry and Annie received invitations, 
but not for worlds would he attend. His 
mother was sure of this even before she went 
to him with the two invitations in her hand. 

(To be continued.) 








A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 
—0i— 
CHAPTER IX, 

THERE is no wiser warning in the English 
languege than the quaint north.country 
exhortation which urges people ‘‘ not to cross 
the bridge till they come to it.” How many 
times in life people wear themselves out 


nearly with anxiety as to what they shall say |’ 


under certain circumstances, what they shall 
answer to certain questions; and, lo! and 
behold, before the critical moment comes the 
circumstances are changed, and the dreaded 
question ee ? 

Something of this kind had happened to 
Jessy Campbell. All through the sleepless 
hours of the Sunday night after she had 
parted from her lover she was asking herself 
how she should bear the condolences of his 
mother, and the anxious questions of her own! 
Eager to spare the girl who was his son's 
choice as much sorrow as he could Mr. Mel- 
ville simply told his wife Paul had been 
obliged to leave for London without waiting 
for their return from church; and as Jessy 
was on her way home by eleven o'clock the 
next morning, she was away from Warham 
before it was needfal to tell Mrs. Melville the 
graver news that remained behind. 

And as for Jessy’sown mother, Mrs. Campbell 
did indeed ask if Paul had brought her home; 
but she was so overcome by the terrible loss 
that had befallen her, she seemed to feel no 
surprise at the answer that Paul had been 
obliged to go away on business, and there was 
no telling exactly when he would be back. 

It seemed Mr. Campbell’s death had been 
sudden at the last. He had been in unusually 
good spirits the day before, but a little past 
midnight had been attacked by spasms of the 
heart. A doctor was sent for, but he said at 
once it was hopeless, and before daybreak the 
sufferer was dead. 

‘*He was quite conscious,” said Mrs. 
Campbell, who scemed to feel it a relief to 
pour out her troubles to Jessy. ‘‘ He left his 
dear love to you, and said he could trust you 
to Paul with all faith. He was talking a 
great deal about all you children yesterday, 
and he told me no two engagements could 
have pleased him better than yours and 
Marion’s. You might be making what the 
world considered a better match, but Mr. 
St. Orme had a heart of gold. Just at the 
last he said the weddings must not be deferred 
because of him !"’ 

Jessy’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘IT could not leave you now, mamma; and 
you see Paul is away, so you must not mind 
keeping me with you!” 

Campbell kissed her fondly. 

“T am never weary of my children, Jessy ; 
but I am thankful the Melvilles are such a 
oom family, and love you so well, for I 

ear when your father’s affairs are looked into 


there won’t be so much money as we thought ; 
but, fortunately, they are not the people to 
value you a whit the less!” 

“ And Mr. St. Orme has no relation, while 
he himself would be faithful to Polly if she 
was penniless. Dear mamma, you must not 
trouble about us, we shall n't mind so that 
you are comfortable; but oh, how we shall 
miss him!" 

The widow only answered by her tears. 

Bat the next day fresh troubles were in 
store. 

Jacob Campbell demanded an interview 
with his stepmother, and the poor widow 
being really too ill to see him, Jessy went 
downstairs to receive him. She was only the 
third sister, and had no wish to push herself 
before her elders, bat they had both begged of 
her to go, because she was supposed to be 
Jacob's favourite. 

He openly ridiculed Marion for accepting a 
lover whose income was under two hundred a- 
year, and having the instinctive aversion all 
coarse natures feel for bodily sfiliction, poor 
deformed Louisa was his special antipathy. 
Jessy, as & pretty, striking girl, engaged to a 
man of good means and intellect, he quite 
ene of, and therefore she *agreed to see 

im. 

He saluted her with a careless handshake, 
and a— 

‘* This is a bad business, Jess.” 

Jessy was not afraid of him, and answered 
calmly, for somehow, she could not have cried 
before Jacob. 

‘* If by bad business you mean our father’s 
death I quite agree with you. Jacob!" 

“Don’t be impertinent, child, Sit downand 
listen to me, for I have a good deal to say to 
you. Had you any idea your father was in 
difficulties ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Melville told me, when he said good- 
bye yesterday, that he believed our father,” 
she could not resist a little stress on the 

moun, “ had made some unfortunate specu- 
ations |" 

* That's just it,” said Jacob, emphatically, 
nodding his head. ‘For the last five years 
everything has bsen going wrong. You sse, 
the old gentleman,” here Jessy winced, “ was 
soft enough to atand security for a friend who 
abaconded, and left him with ten thonsand to 
pay. He had to mortgage the houses he 
meant for you girls, and from that time for- 
ward he was mad about shares. Every shilling 
he could draw out of the basinesa he specu. 
lated with, and everything he touched failed, 
If it hadn’t been for me I believe he would 
have endangered the solvency of the concern, 
bat, of course, I saw to that!” 

“Of course, as it was to your own in- 
terests.”” 

Jacob looked at her sharply, and resolved 
not to spare her. 

“I like plain-speaking best," he said, 
quietly. ‘‘And as your mother declines to 
see mel suppose she means me to speak to 
you, As you're going to marry young Mel- 
ville you won't need to be so down as the rest 
about the way things have gone.” 

‘* Mother could not see you,” said Jessy, 
gravely. ‘She is really ill. If you will tell 
me exactly how things are, Jacob, I shall be 
really obliged to you. —_ to me as though 
I were a man, please ; Mr. Melville says I 
have a good head for business,” 

“You've very decent share of brains,” 
admitted her half-brother, condescendingly. 
‘I believe my father has left a will bequeathing 
hia house property to you girls, and his share 
of the busi to your mother and the boys. 
This house and everything in it goes back to 
me.’ 

‘Yes; I always knew we should have to 
leave this dear old place! I hope you will 
take Henry into the business, Jacob; father 
always meant him to be a chemist.” 

“It won't rest with me, Jess, Iam going 
out of the whole concern. Miriam never cared 
about my keeping a shop. And, as she had a 
substantial legacy left her last year, we shail 





do very well,” 





——— — 





“You promised to speak plainly,” remarked 
Jessy, “about our prospects. You are only 
telling me of yours,” 

“Well, "pon my word, Jessy, things loox 
pretty black! My father's last El Dorado, 
The Great Wheal Bang Company, went smasi« 
last week. As one of the largest sharcholdery, 
the calia on him will be pretty heavy, Tau 
liability was unlimited,” 

** Will they take the houses ?”’ 

‘The houses are gone already, The old 
gentleman did not pay the interest, and they 
foreclosed last month.’’ 

Jessy shuddered. 

‘*T can’t understand how it was. He never 
seemed to want for money. My father never 
seemed in debs.” 

‘* Because, so long as he lived, he received 
two thousand a year from the trastees of hiv 
first wife's property ; and your mother, who iy 
&@ Very good manager, made that suffice; bus 
the moment he died it stopped.” 

“Then we have only the haif purchase- 
money of the business?” 

‘You have not that. When I saw how 
bitten my father was with the speoulatiow 
mania I bought bimout. Forasumof meney 
down I purchased his share of the business. 2 
promised he should remain master in name aif 
his life; buat, really, in law, fof the lass tarce 
years, he has been only my paid manager.” 

Jessy marvelled how he could stand there in 
the house where his father lay dead, and sx 
such crael things; but she had a wonderfu? 
power over her feelings, and she kept quite 
calm, 

“Then, Jacob, we may sum itup in ony 
word—ruin ?” 

“Tt won't hurt you, Jess,” he said, with jasé 
& tinge of rough good nature, for she ws aia 
favourite in the family. ‘‘ Melvilie ‘ii etand 
true to you, I'll go bail; and he is 80 vucva- 
monly well off, he might be willing to lend ix 
hand with the others.” 

‘* We have nothing, then?” 

“There's a thousand pounds which wa: 
settled on your mother when she married; it’it 
bring in fifty pounds a year, and nothing ca 
rob you of it, it’s tied up so tightly. Then 
Miriam has some property in the couatr:, und 
we both thought you might perhapa like to 
settle there. It's a good, healthy part, where 
living is very cheap, and you could haye w 
good-sized house rent free.” 

Jessy did not show the scorn he expected. 
She knew perfectly that Jacob’s offer way 
prompted by a desire to put a good wide space. 
between him and his poor relatione; but sie 
knew also that if their circumstances were 
indeed so different it would be far leas paiofat 
to begin life afresh in a strange place. Pover:y 
in London with little ohildren would co 
terrible ! 

‘* Where is Miriam's property ?"’ she asked,,. 
gravely. “If i¢ was very far north I ans 
afraid it would be too bleak for the litile 
ones.” 

“I's quite a mild climate, near the coas?, 
and has a good many edacational advantuge:, 
so you'd be able to bring up the youngsiers 
cheaply. Tell your mother from me if she 
thinks of it I will farnish the house for hex, 
pay the whole expenses of the move, and allow 
her a hundred a year.” 

It was meagre enough, but as Jessy had 
expected nothing it came as an agrecadlo 
surprise. Jacob rose to go, casting—uninter- 
tionally, it is trae—another arrow at her pocy 


‘‘ Miriam told me to be sure and say if you 
thought of being married soon you couid o»me 
to us, and have the affair from our hove. 
OE course, it would have to be quiet, but eho’ d 
see you had @ proper outfit, and so on.” 

“It is very kind of her,’ said Jeasy, simply. 
“Please thank her, bat tell her there ia no- 
thing settled.” ; 

Tnere was @ council of war that night while 

r Mrs. Campbell was sitting in the nursery 
between the foar elder girls, Henry, a fias 
apirited boy of fifteen, and Bernard St. Orne, 
who gat by Marion's ride, and did his utme.» 
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to make the others feel that in him they. had 
another brother. 

‘So yon ses,’ said Jessy, who was spokes- 
woman, ‘if wa go to Dornington we can 
igpend on a hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
aud @ honse rent free. Jacob said he would 
underteke to get Charley into the biuecoat 
schoo! ; and I think, Marion, you and I could 
teach Edith and the three little ones,” 

Mr. St. Orme interposed. His plan was 
that he end Marion esbontd be married at 
moo. Ho had been saving up ever sinca his 
engagement, and could faornish an eight- 
roomed house, By taking the junior curate 
+4 & boarder he thoogh he and Marion might 
not only be able to risk matrimony, but offer 
@ bome to Louisa 

Lonisa’s eyes glistened. To go into the 
sountry,away from her guild class and Sun. 
iay-scthoo!, would have been a hard privation 
to her. 

Mr. St. Orme explained kindly she might 
be of rea! ose to him and Marion in their 
busy life, and so far from thipking herself a 
burden she would be a kind of feminine 
curate, 

‘* Tnat is two of us disposed of,” said Kate, 
naively, ‘Bat ch! Jessy, it will leave ma, 
the elcest, at home. and mother saya I am the 
moet uselesa of wll her girla}” 

Jessy blashed crimson. 

“I shali be at bome a good ‘while longer, 
dear.’ she said, gravely. ‘ Paul has been 
obliged to yo to America.” 

** And when will he be back?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

‘Ts mekes no d fference,” said Kate, de- 
jeotedly. ‘* The Melviiles will be sare to take 
posession of you.” 

And when John Melville came to his old 
Feionc’s funeral, and as her fasare father.in- 
law demanded to ‘have achat” with Jessy 
afterwards, the firat thing he did was to teil 
her she must come home to Warham, and 
wait there until Panol claimed her. 

Jeesy shook her bead. 

‘If Tam to wait patiently hard work is 
best for me, My mother really needs me, 
Dear Mr. Melville, don’t tem pt me to leave her.” 

‘And what are you gving to live on, 
child?” 


He was 80 indignant when she told him | 
that Jessy almost smiled. He wanted to | 


make Mre, Campbell an allowance, to pay her 
for Jessy’s board—in short, to do anything 
to make things easier for his favourite, 

* Dear Me, Melville,” she ssid, yratefally, 
‘(we can't hiveon your bounty. If you want 
to do ua a real kindness I will tell you 
what mother and I have most.at bears. Poor 
Hlenry ! it is his darling wish to be.a chemist 
Mather bad promised it,and now there is no 
‘hance of the premium. and he thinks he will 
have to try for a clerkship.” 

‘* Tl) see to that,” eaid John Melville, 

Anc he did. Henry Campbell was received 
af indoor sxpprentice by one of the first firms 
of manufacturing chemists in London, and 
Mir. Melyitle not only paid the premium 
without & murmur at the heavy smount, bat 





added another hondred, and requested. it; 


might be returned to the boy as salary, 

* He'll want a trifle for dress aud postage 
etamps. you know, and his mother's a widow, 
Just psy him thirty pounds a year quarterly, 
ond let him thiok he’s earned it,"’ 

Then, when he was just ready to start for 
Warbam after attending Mr. Ss, Orme's 
marriage and giving away the orphan bride 
(who, for that one day, pat off her deep orépe 
ynourning), once agein John Melville and 
dessy were left alone, 

* Any news of my boy?” he asked her, 
sadly. ‘ My child, this suspense is trying me 
narely.”” 

‘And ma too,” she answered. “ Bat I have 
heard nothing tincs he left me that Sanday.” 

* And you are sure he said America? ” 

“ He gaid so, bot [am not eure whether he 
meant he was really going to America or only 
that he could not seitle down, and mu3t 
wauder about until he achieved his purpose,” 








“T ses. You think he may hayé used 
America figuratively, ag a men may talk of 
sending anyone to Jericho?” 

“Yes!” 

“And you slill think it was his temper, 
Jessy? You still fanoy he is wandering about, 
trying to atone for some. folly committed in 
& moment of madness?” 

The girl bowed her head. 

“T doi” 

“Then Heaven.help us!” said John Mel- 
ville, sadly, ‘for it takes years sometimes. to 
right a wrong that's done in a. minute, and 
his mother and I may bso dead and gone before 
our boy comes baok,”’ 


He looked at Jessy for consolation, bus, sha. 


attempted none. Her heart was too fall.. John 
Melville saw the tears roll down her face, 

“Iss hard on us!" ha repeated, ‘' but it’s 
worse on you. Child, when I think of what 
$7 _made you suffer, I feel almost ashamed 
of him.” 

‘‘Oh, huch, hash !’’ pleaded Jessy, passion- 
ately. ‘‘ Ramember, he is your son and my 
lover, It is not us he wronged. Depend upon 
it be suffers more than, we do,’ 

** And you mean to keep true to him come 
what may, even if he is away for, years?” 

* Yes!” said the girl, quickly, ‘If love is 
worth having time cannot change it. Paul 
may not come back at all, or not_ until 
I sm an old woman, with wrinkled cheeks 
and feeble steps; but whesever he comes, Mr, 
Melville, he will find me jaat the same in 
hesrt, I gave him my love once,.andg it will 
be his always, in time.and in eternity.” 

And John Melville's own eres were, not dry 
as he tarned away. ; 

Ts was strange, but everyono.was.so busy in 
the excitement of packing up, and so troubled 
by the loss of the kind, indulgent father, that 
no one but the. boy Henry seemed to realise 
that of all the family it was Jessy who suffered 
most. 

Like most large families, the young Camp- 
bells presented # great contrast. 

Marion and Louisa were near.each other in 
age and had always been paixed off together. 
till they really seemed to belong in some way 
specizlly to each other. 

The sister next Jesay had died in babyhood. 
Kate was ons of those bright, merry creatures 
who are the darling of the whole family rather 
than the sole companion of any special mem- 
ber of is. So that Kate stood alone, and Jessy 
and Henry clang to each other. He was the 
last of the elder ones, 

Mrs, Campbell had, had seven children in 
the firat eight years of her married life, of 
whom (mach to her stepson's relic!) two were 
dead. Toen came an, interval of six years 
before the five ‘nursery children. 

So Henry was the only one to bethink himself 
how hard things were for Jessy, and the. last 
night they were together, before the morrow 
when he joined the celebrated chemists, and 
his family went to Dornington, he said some- 
thing to her about it. 

‘You look so thin and pale, Jess! I wish 
Panui was bere to take care of you. When.is 
he coming home?” 

‘* | don't know, dear!” 

The boy's faca looked grave. 

‘‘I say. you haven't quarrelled, have you? 
I'm sure Mr, Melville was as nice to us as ever, 
and you kaow he has paid ever 30 much money 
for me,”’ 

Jessy smiled faintly. 

‘He isjost askind as he can be, and Paal 
and I have nos quarrelled. I can’t explain it 
to you, dear, I never loved him better, and 
he was never worthier my love than now; but 
he was obliged to go away, and we can’t tell 
when he’s coming back!” 

Harry started. 

* Do you mean he's ill?" he asked, sadly, 
‘and shat he had to go away for his health?” 

Jessy shook her head. 

‘I cannot tell you; only, Harry, if ever my 
engagement is disoussed, and I am-not by to 
defend him, you must epeak up for Paul. If 
he had known father would die, and things go 





80 badly with us, he would never have gone 
away.” 

‘*How surprised he would. be if be cams 
back saddenly from America before he got 
your letters, and found strangers here? ”’ 

Sarprised, indeed! Jessy did not tell her 
brother she had sent no letters—coald send 
none, asshe did not know her lover's address. 
Ah ! how often she had pictured him coming 
back. Not to claim her—Jeasy felt pretty sure 
her wedding day would never dawn—but. jast 
te look at the honse which was her home. 

That night she had a strangely vivid dream. 
Usualiy her slambers. were unbroken by 
dreams of any kind, but .she. had: been think. 
ing so much of Paul,.it-was, perbaps, nataral 
visions of him should haunt her sleep. 

She dreamed she stood in a .country lane at 
& sign-post, where four roads met, She could 
only sea three of thehends,. Oa one. pointing 
to the lane she had already traversed was 
written ‘‘To London,” on, the. second, ‘ To 
Warham,’ and the third bore this inscription, 
‘*To Dornington.” 

Jessy felt so-miserable, because she was 
turning away from Warham, and the road to 
Dornington was new and strange, when sad- 
denly Paul’s face appeared before her, grave 
and anxious, but not despairing, and his voice 
sounded in her earsy 

‘You must go to Dornington, sweetheart. 
You will find there what I am seeking.”’ 

The next moment she awoke, the voice still 
ringing in her ears, her lover's handsome face 
yet haunting her. 

Jessy Campbeil never mentioned her dream 
taanyone. She could not have confessed. it 
even toherself; bat the , vision. conquered. all 
her relactance to go to Dornington,. and made 
her as. anxious to set out as she: had«before 
been to delay, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Dorones GLENVAL was carried uncongcious 
into her uncle's house, and. nursed . with: as 
much kindness and attention.as though she 
had been a dearly loved child: of the house 
instead of, ag.they all believed her, an abaclate 
stranger. 

Lady S'. Arvans, whom the ascident.seamed 
to have roused as nothing else-had done since 
her great sorrow, positively refased.the sug- 
gestion of the dootor that the poor child should 
be taken to a hospital; and.the Earl was. too 
pleased to see-his wife interested: in anything 
once more, to refage the shelter of his roof to 
the little waif, even if his natural. kindness of 
heart did not. make-him eager to atone in 
some measure for the accident caused by hia 
carriage, % 

One thing troubled both him and his wife. 
This girl, despite her shabby attire, was, they 
felé sure, of gentle birth. The very fact of her 
being out alone proclaimed her to be. English, 
Bince no well.condacted French girl is allowed 
to go abroad unchaperoned. 

Perhaps this poor child was the.stay and 
comfort of some widowed mother, who might 
be suffering untold agonies of suspense on her 
account, 

The doctor—an Englishman—advised them 
to send a fall description of the young lady to. 
the polico; and this was done, somewhat 
reluctantly, for Lord St. Arvans hated the 
idea—buat it brought no clue. 

No one called to make-inguiries. about the 
invalid. She seemed as completely given up to 
the compassion of strangers as though sheand 
they had been alone together on a deserd 
island. 

She was terribly injared. At first the 
doctor feared her. recovery was.-iupossible. 
Later on he told Lord St. Arvans.she might, 
with the greatest care and moat. skilfal_nars- 
ing, pall through ; but there was mischief done 
to the spine, and she could never walk again. 

“+I thought the injury was to her. brain?” 
said Miss Dundas, who. had, instaled, herself 
as one of the girl's chief nurses, and as such 
had been allowed to:be present at the doctor's 
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sonference with the Earl, ‘Ié is more than | might exercice her profansional skil!, and carry | are my dear!” she said at last. ‘1am sure 


a week now since the accident happened, and 
she has neverrspoken or showed the least 
consciousness of anything that vent on around 
her.” 

“ That is notdue toany injary to the brain, 
but to the shock ‘the whole nervous system has 
sustained,” explained Dr.Galpin, “' besides, I 
should say this poormgirk had-had 
care pressing on her for menths.. Depend upon 
it, if ever she. recovers: 


they A 
abouther.. Why,ifish® were a cat or adog: 
per eres + net takecher loss more:indiffer- 
e 

‘None of.our Frenoh orphan asyloms would 
send agirl ofthatageout alone. She wasnot. 
well-dressed smoughita:be. a demoiseile de comp- 
toiry a8 they cali: i » Now 


the:shop- assistants, 
shonld say, onthe whels,that she belonged ta] . 


some poverty-stricken Englich family, and: 
supported. herself: byy teaching her native 
langusge.’’ . 

Bat the trathvastobaxkhown that night, 
and, oddly e \itvwas. Mise Dundas, who 
had ‘felt. such) apterror of “Mrs.- Hestor-Glen- 
val, who fitet*léarned. their charge was her 
daughter. 

The kind‘oldmaid was -sitting. with the 
invalid while thescur de charité bad.ber supper. 
They never left the sufferer alone, lest ab some 
moment coenseionesess should return. 

Suddenty the. béautifal eyes: opened and 
fixed themselves son. Misa=-Dandas.. Then a 
thin, white hand-went up to the invalid’s head, 
where the short hair now clustered in-little: 
curls, since it had been cut off in the fever of 
the first part of her iliness. 

** You have been very ill,’’ seid Miss Dandas, 
simply, ‘‘and the doctor said your hair must 
be cut off. I hope you are not corry. It will 
goon grow again.” 

The girl smiled hal! wistially, 

**Do you think it will grow in three years?” 

‘*1¢ will growin less: than one,’’ replied the 
Governess, cheerfally. ‘‘And now, my dear, 
will yoa:. tell; me. your, name? Lord: St. 
Arvana': horses: ran over you, ten days ago, 
and he brought you home, bat we. have not 
been.able ta send to. your friends, because: we 
could not teli.who you were.” 

‘Tg, this-Lord 8%. Arvansa’-house,?” 

‘Yes,’ rather. annoyed at the, sndden 
interest of her tone, for being of. gentle. birth, 
and having. always lived in good society herself, 
Miss Dandas particularly despised people who 
seemed to attach much inaportance to titles, 

“ How. very strange!” said Dolores, 

‘“ My dear,’’ returned the Governess, rather 
testily, ‘' i¢ds of no consequence, who lives here 
compared to yourename: and allaying your 
mother’s anxiety. I. suppese you-hawne.a 
mother?” 

“* Yea,” 

‘Then tell me- your name.and address? 
Letme send for her at once,’’ 

Dolores shook her head. 

‘' She would not come.’ 

‘* You may have vexed her,'' said: the.elder 
woman, gravely, ‘' bus mothers forgives great 
deal, She could never refuse her pardon for 
any fault after such.an illness as yours.” 

Bot the invalid waa. not convineed. 

‘* My: mother hatea me,"’ she said, slowly. 
‘‘ She: has hated. me ever sinca:l . was born, 
because I was not a boy! My fasher.loved 
me, but he is.dead.” 

“* And does:your mother live.in Paxis?” 

‘ She. doesn’t really live anywhere, She. is 
in Paris.now, She is.always wanderisg.about, 
Yon must :not-let:her come here!” 

Poor. Misa: Dandas was distracted by two 
fears; one that. her patient was delirious, and 
no faith could be placed in her ravings; the 
other, that the mother, who was ‘always 
wandering, about,’’ was. ® female. burglar, 
and the poor child feared, if admitted to this 

duxurious house as & visitor to the invalid, she 





Boome secret | 
4 Want your mother to come here?” 


she were stating a simple 
Dolores. Gil 





off a few of the Earls more portable effects. 
‘‘My dear child,’ ssid.the-poor old maid, 
fairly bewildered, ‘you. are talking very 
Btrangely. Cam’t you try to explain?” 
“ Are you one of the Sé,,Arvans' family?” 
‘'T am the girle’ governess, and I have lived 
with them eighteen years. You may truss mo 
with any seoret;; my dears Why don't you 


_ Because she hates-the whole family 1" and 
here was not-a-shadow of excitement in the 
tired face; the girl only spoke as thongh 
fact, ‘My nameis 
Gienval,, and my mother simply 
loathes. Lord S+,.Arvane!” 
- “Dolores You are Heotor's child 
+-the only child of-his unlucky marriage |" 
| “Theeldest <childjnot the only one.. Miss 
Dundas, I used to long 40come boldly to. this 
honse,and ask to see my uncle. I used tofesl 
it was cruel that be should not know the trath 
my mother gloats over!’’ 
AllepgorsMiss Dandaa’s old terror of Rosa 
eas j but she felt nothing but pity 
‘or lnved Peypenng 





‘' My dear gizl, what dees your mother gloat: 


over?” 
| Doloresanswered tha question by another, 
“leit tree that LordsGlenval is dead?” 


‘“We-fearsso, Bat; my child, that cannos, 
affeotiyour mother, Youw,have four cousins,» 


any one of whom would:stand ‘between you 
and their father’s property.’” 

Dolores raised herself in-bed. She lodked 
like some fair vision ofthe night. Tiere. was 
no mistaking the trathand earnestness shiniag 
in her eyes.- 

‘‘ My. mother says- all the- property was 
entailed differently about a hundred years 
ago,” she said, eagerly. ‘‘ That my grand- 
father and great-grandfather made a fresh 
entail to cut outa branch of the family who 
settled in America.” 

‘* Yes, dear,” said Miss Dandas, soothingly, 
‘‘T know. I have heard of it myself. If your 
father was alive he would. be-his brother's 
heir, to the exclusion of his own daughters. 
If you had a brother he would be the nex’ 
Lord St. Arvane.”’ 

Dolores turned to her quickly. 

“T have a brother!” 

Miss Daondas locked ineredulous, : 

“It is quite trce,” persisted the girl. 
‘‘ Mamma used to plot and scheme to hide it 
from my uncle. She was alwaysdelighted 
when she heard from England that Lord 
Glenval was still unmarried; And when the 
news came of his death—-— I cannottell you, 
it is too dreadfalt’’ 

The tears rolled down the old maid’s cheeke, 

“Tg your brother like you?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

She had taken Dolores to her heart of 
hearts, and she was thinking, crnel as it- was to 
fear her own. pupils being despoiled, still a 
boy, as frank and open as sweet-teropered 
and refined as this poor girl, would not bea 
very Greadfal relation to acknowledge. 

Dolores shook her head. 

‘*He is like mamma!" she answered, not 
reflecting this wouid not be arecommendation 
to.her listener, ‘' She oftensays that he takes 
after her in everything, while no one would 
believe I was her child at all. She never loved 
me. She said I was prondand stuck up, jas 
like my father's family.” 

“« How old is your brother ?”’ 

“Eleven; bat he looks much older. 
was only a baby when my father died.” 

*« And is he wish your mother ? ” 

‘He is always with her, I don’t think 
she could bear to ba parted from him. Some- 
times, when mamma has money, ha goes to 
school; but he does not like his lessons, and 
he is so big and backward for his age that one 
or two masters sent him away in disgrace.” 

The,heir of St, Arvans expelled from cheap 
French schoola! 1% wag.too. terrible. Poor 


He 


Miss Dandas felt in despair. 
‘I must fell your uncie.and aunt who you 








they will bo surprised!” 

Dolores looked at her wistfully. 

“* Do you think they will love me?” 

Poor Miss Dandas, knowing the terror they 
had of her mother's daughter, could not say 
* yeu;’’ bas she remembered how they pitied 
theepoor, neglected waif their charity had 
saved. from death, and she hoped in time they 
would-get over the fact of her parentage ; so 
phe said, cheerfcily,— 

‘“They are the kindest- hearted people I ever 


.met, andI am sure they will be sorry for you. 


Do you think your mother would give youw-up, 
and let you live with the Earl always, if ‘he 
wisbed it ?”” 

‘I don't think so. I wanted very much‘#o 
leave mamma some months ago, but ahe would 
not let me.” 

‘To leave her? Do youmean you wanted 
to be a governess ?'?~ 

‘Oh, no, [ am not cleverenough! Onlg:you 
see-he loved me, and ‘would have put up,with 
me. He: was a Professor, and he spokecto 
mamma, bas she would not hear of it He 
was English; bat we Knew him. in Germany.’ 

‘And where ishe now?” 

‘*T don't know?” 

‘Then you are notengaged 7" 

“Oh yes!’ returned» Dolores, ‘‘ The day 
Iam-twenty-one-I iam towritetohim, My 
birthday comes in the holidays, and he pro- 
mised me. he,would go to the little pension, 
where i met him, and be there waiting. Ifi 
could, I was.to come to him, if not I was to 
send him-my address,and he would fetoh me. 
We havewonly three years to wait now!" 

So that-was why the child wanted ber hair 
to be grown again in three years’ time. Weil, is 
was & pretty romance, and Miss Dandas felt 
a pang of pity at her hears as she recalled the 
doctor's verdict that Dolores would never 
walk again. 

‘* My dear child,” she said, gravely, ‘‘ three 
years is along time! Are you sure you can 


| trust this young man?” 


“ Heis not young!’’ said Dolores, naively. 
‘* He ig ten years older than I am, and I can 
trust him perfectly. We cannot write to each 
other or meet sometimes,like other people, bus 
we can wait and bope. He says he shall never 
bs very rich, bat. I am not a bit afraid of 
poverty, and if only he.cau putuap. with 
mamma and Ronald I have no fear.” 

It would have been crael to tell the child 
she must never bea poor man's wife—that as 
best she. ought never to think of matrimony 
atall—but certainly not with a man who would 
require hia wife to bs an active housekeeper 
and busy manager. : 

She would find out soon enough that, though 
she felt no pain, she would never be able to do 
as she had once dous, and eincein any case three 
years were to elapse before she met her lover, 
there was no hurry to break down the poor 
little thing's day-dream. 

This. was the giri Lord Ss. Arvans, had 
dreaded his son’s being duped into marrying, 
and lo! she had given her whole heart to & 
poor Professor,who, in his own simple estima- 
tion, ‘‘ conld never. be rich.”’ 

Miss Dundas went downstairs when the 
nurae resumed her post. Tho.girls and -their 
mother had retired, Lord St. Arvans.saé alone 
with a troubled face. . 

“The very person I. wanted,’ he said, 
kindly. ‘Come in. here, and les. me consuls 
you on a létter I have just received.” 

“ Willingly. I was. wishing to speak, to 
you. I have just heard our poor inyalid’s 
history!” 

The Earl looked relieved. 

“T am glad of that. If anything had hap- 
pened to her, and she bad died without any ot 
her kindred about.her, it would have been & 
real grief to me,” 

‘Poor. child! Herstoryisasadone. She 
is the only daughter of a needy widow !” 

“ Just. what we expected,” said the Earl, 

“Not quite. She begs most earnestly that 
her mother. may, not be sent for, She says 
trom her birth she néver loved her. The 
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[LORD ST, ARVANS WAS LEANING BACK IN HIé CHAIR, HIS FACE WHITE AS DEATH !] 


mother's whole affections are centred in her 
son, while she declares Dolores is the image of 
her father’s family. It was an unequal mar- 
riage. The husband was a soldier and a 
gentleman.” 

Lord St. Arvans looked troubled. 

* You speak as though you believed the girl's 
story,” he said, shortly. 

“I believe it implicitly.” 

‘*Bat you know what the doctor said—she 
would never walk again. It seems to me we 
bave no choice. We must break it to the 
mother ; besides, depend upon it she will be 
touched by the poor child’s misfortane.” 

Miss Dandas smiled grimly. 

‘' I never spoke to her in my life, but I must 
confess I have not much faith in her compas- 
sion. However, you are the beat judge of that, 
Lord St. Arvans, since you were once 
acquainted with her!” 

“I1” exclaimed the Earl, in amazement. 
“Impossible! What can you mean?” 

“That that poor child upstairs is Dolores 
Gilenval, your own niece, and the child of the 
woman you and the Countess deemed unfit to 
remain as your nursery governess!” 

“* Heotor’s daughter— good heavens.’’ 

Miss Dundas felt she must try and enlist 
his pity for poor Dolores. 

‘Tam sure you may trust our little guest,” 
ahe said, eagerly. “She is a Glenval in 
thought and feeling as well as name, and I 
believe her mother bas hated her for it.” 

** Does she know where she is?” 

* Yes ; that is why she so much wishes her 
mother should not be sent for. She declares 
Mrs. Glenval hates you ali!" 

‘Very likely.” 

‘Poor child! I had not the heart to tell her 
the extent of her injuries.” 

‘No. It is a sad business, Perhaps her 
mother would give her up tous? We might ask 
her, if she proves really like her father. Any- 
way I must settle some provision on her.’’ 

Miss Dundas felt he would need all he had 
for his own girls. How could she tell him the 


| farther revelation she had to make, Lord St. 
| Arvans nnooneciously helped her. 

“ Has Mrs. Glenval married again ?”’ 

* No.’ 

‘‘ I thought you mentioned a brother ?” 

“Yes, He is eleven years old. Dolores 
says he was only a baby when his father died, 
and that he is very like her mother.” 

The last words were brought out with ex- 
treme difficulty, almost as though the poor 
lady knew the pain they would cause, but she 
could not bring herself to deceive the Earl. 

A long, blank silence. 

“Do you know what this means?” he asked 
her, brokenly. ‘* Do you know that, confident 
in Royal's generous sense of honour, knowing 
he would at any time aid me to make suitable 
provision for his sisters, I have year by 
year spent all my savings on improving the 
estate until it is worth half as much sgain as 
when I came into it? My wife's jointure is 
secure, but it goes back to the estate at her 
death. Her dower reverts to her eldest 
daughter, the other three are penniless.” 

‘I am very, very sorry,” said Miss Dandas. 
“ But it seemed to me best to let you know at 
once. You might then take whatever steps 
were possible to protect your daughters’ 
interests.” 

*IT am an old man,” said the Earl, 
brokenly, “and my troubles have come on me 
all at once. May Heaven only spare me until 
I have set my house in order, and done my 
best to provide for my poor girls’ fatare.” 

‘* You spoke of showing me a note,” said 
the Governess, slowly. ‘‘ May I look at it 
now?” . 

“ Here it is, but you will see what you have 
told me answers my doubts. I believed, 
when I read it, it was some mistake, but, of 
course, now I understand it.” 

It was a courteous and even friendly note 
from the venerable Vicar of Warham, who 
was an old college comrade of the Earl's. He 
mentioned that one of his parishioners had a 
son ip a cheap, second-rate boarding school 








near Paris, and that thie boy declared he had 
a school-fellow called Ronald Glenval, who 
boasted constantly that he was one day to bo 
Lord St. Arvans and master of the Castle. 

The Vicar gave the name of his parishioner, 
@ small ironmonger, and mentioned that his 
boy had at first been much flattered by the 
notice of ‘‘ Ronald Glenval;"’ but that after 
getting all the information he possibly could 
out of him respecting St. Arvans and the 
neighbourhood, Ronald had suddenly : de- 
camped from the school, and it trang; q 
later wi his flight only saved him from being 
expel. 

Mr. Talbot wrote that he was far from 
crediting the statement that this young rebel 
was the Earl's heir, bat that he deemed it his 
duty to inform Lord St. Arvans of what had 
happened, as either the lad was an impostor, 
when his boasts ought to be silenced peompaly, 
or else, if he were indeed a relation, the 1 
might like to take steps to remove him from 
his present surroundinge—a cheap French 
boarding house and a foolishly fond mother, 
otherwise he would prove a disgrace to the 
whole family. 

Every word of Mr. Talbot’s letter confirmed 
what she had heard from Dolores, and Mise 
Dundas put down the letter with an aching 
heart, Alas! there was fresh troable at 
hand. When she looked at him, the Earl 
was leaning back in his chair with his eyes 
closed, his face white as death, his hands 
clenched and rigid. 

Hardly knowing what she feared, poor Miso 
Dandas rang for assistance, feeling as though 
there was no end te the heavy clouds over- 
shadowing her friends. Royal's loss had beer: 
a cruel blow, but they had never known till 
to-night how fearfal were its consequences, 

(To be continued.) 








THERE are six women police officers in the 
Lendon police force, all employed as detec- 
tives. 
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['' DON’T MEAN TO SEE YOU TRAMPLE ON EDITH'S BEALTH ASD HAPPINESS!" SAID KATE, STEBNLY.] 


NOVELETTE.} 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER I, 


‘Kate look, quick! here’s John Sanders 
coming down the road !”’ 

‘Go back from the window, Edith. He 
can see you laughing.” 

“T don’t care if hecan, He is trying hard 
not to look.” 

“ Just as if anyone couldn’t see him peeping 
round the corners of his eyes! Pretending 
he’s curling the ends of his moustache, when 
7 ~~} you have to guess why his hand is 

ere ” 

**I don’t see how he can be making all the 
money people say in his drapery business. 
Every evening up and down here he's looking 
at our windows. He ought to be counting up his 
books, or looking after hie stock. I think you 
— to settle it, Edith, one way or the 
other.” 

‘Settle it! How can I settle it? Give me 
the twist. I have come to the button holes 
now; thank you,” as she took the silk. 

** You could be walking ont of the square as 
he came in. and you know he would speak to 
you,” said Kate, 

‘* That’s just what I don’t want him to do.” 

“ Don't you ever mean to know him? Then 
you have no business to smile at him from the 
window.” 

“I shall if Ilike. There’s no harm in that! 
I am only having a bit of fan.” 

“I don’t think it is right. You ought to 
move back when you see him coming.” 

“ What! Stop sewing for ten minutes every 
day because a young man chooses to pro- 
menade our streets! And where would next 
Sonday’s dinner come from, and mother's 
little comforts?" she asked saucily, 

The two girls sat in their bedroom até work. 
A door led into their mother’sroom. She was 





very deaf, old and bedridden. Young dress- 
makers they are. When they started on 
their own account they took a little house in 
the road leading from High-street into 
Antrim-square. Both bore such a good 
character at Madame Clarice’s, where they 
had served their apprenticeship, that this 
leading modiste willingly recommended to 
them such work as she considered beneath 
her genius or price. 

Industry and economy had enabled them 
not only to furnish their own rooms, but two 
others were made very comfortable, and now 
stood ready to let. . 

Edith was busily stitching at a catin 
bodice. Under the soft folds, cosily coiled in 
her lap, lay alittle tabby kitten. She stopped 
now and then to atroke the smooth far, and 
give a gentle encore to the purring murmur 
that pleased her so much. 

A subject for Greuze she would have made. 
A face fit for a princess, Kate would say 
sometimes ; most ladies of blood royal would 
be perfectly content if such beauty went with 
their rank. So sweetly moved her lips, as she 
smiled down at the little kitten, disclosing t wo 
rows of small, faultless teeth. A ruffle of 
little natural curls broke the line of her white 
forehead, while the fine brown hair was rolled 
back, and brushed up into a compact and be- 
coming coiffare. Madame Clarice told her in 
@ little parting lecture that her prepossessing 
ee would soon bring customers, if 

always paid that strict attention to neat- 
ness and respectability for which they would 
long be remembered at her high-class estab- 
lishment. 

Kate sat at the machine. She was not pretty, 
but you soon forgot that when you knew her 
staunch character and kind heart. The only 
opinion poor Mrs. Barnes had been known to 
express for years wasa@ strong testimony of the 
everlasting forethought and unselfishness of 
her eldest daughter Kate. She was ths one 
who did most of the plain sewing, while Edith 
was clever at cutting and fitting. 





‘* Now I do call this young man nice-locking, 
Kate ! Come and see.” 

** IT can't, dear. This won’t be finished far 
enough for you to go andiry it on if I stop 
any more.” 

‘He's looking about him ever so much. I do 
believe he's searching for lodgings. Suppose 
aoe geen our advertisement, and come about 
it?” 

“I think I must go and peep,” cried Kate, 
running across the littleroom. ‘Oh, he is a 
swell. Splats and light clothes, and crooked 
stick! That's too grand for us.” 

“ Oh, I believe he’s going to number two," 
and Edith’s voice fell, disappointed. 

“No,” oried Kate, quickly, ‘‘he’s only 
counting the numbers, and two does look as 
though it were the first house. He's coming 
here—he is—there! oh! how am I looking? 
Am I tidy?” heartily combing the smooth 
hair, and snatching off a white apron. She was 
just going to the door. 

** Wait, wait, don't seem in too much of a 
hurry. Yes, he’s coming in, he can't see me ; 
let him knock first. Gracious! what an ever- 
lasting knock, ‘to be continued in our next,’ 
I should think. Now go down, don’t draw your 
breath so quick. I declare I feel as fassed as 
the first day Lady Victoria came here.” 

So Kate, with beating heart, went down- 
stairs, opened the door, and faced the stranger 
who caused so much trepidation. 

“Is this Antrim-square ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Kate. ‘Are you wanting 
apartments?” 

“ Aw—yes; but this isn’t really the square, 
you see, and I came because of the address,” 

** We couldn’t put a map of the place in the 
paper,” she retorted, rather angrily. She was 
too highly wrought to stand any nonsence; 
besides, she felt so certain he was far, far too 


d. 

“No, exactly. I am very anxious to live 
about here, and address is good. I don’t 
mind if they are small; they will be propor- 
tionately inexpensive."’ 
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Kate began to calculate rapidly how much 
she could charge that very sweil get-up. 

He came in, looked at the room with a 
critical, condescending air, then, turning to 
her, began to ask the price. 

‘I will jast go and ask my mother.” She 
disappeared. 

The stranger gave a satiefied smile, mut: 
tering — 

* Antrim-equare—an Irizh name. Cheap; 
and the exacs spot.” 

Mra. Barnes was Jong past offering advice; 
it was to her sister Kate ran. 

‘* How mneb, Edith, quick ! 
bad it all settled, didn’t yon?" 

‘* He will give a lot of trouble. See how his 
boot are sbined! I don’t bslieve-he.will bras 
his own:closthes even. Say-two pounds.” 

“He. won't pay so much, I'msxsure; says 
— shillings, I shonldbe proud tachave: 

im.” 

When Kate went downrhe wascomfortably: 
seated. 

‘Thirty shillings,’ she.caid.i, 

He stuck the handle ofvhigestick ‘in hiss 
moath and coneidered ®.moment. 

“Aw that’s too much: Adguineap paidin 
advance—no more.” 

She accepted those terms, adding, — 

‘« We should likereferences,’’ 

“Well, I live so quietly, ‘pom my~word I 
hardly knowwho ta say, My name is Irvine 
Wilfred Irvine I‘ amas nephew of Lard: 
Ardoyne's, and hisheir; Ardoyne Houss,Picea- 
dilly. Davesay you knew iti?’ 

‘ You could have knocked -me-dawn = witha 
feather,’ obeerved Kate to Lvithpafrorwards 
‘ What grandees we are getting -among.qnite- 
as good as Madame, and he’s sure to extend 
our business.” 

‘*Bat for a nobleman's heir to come al 
live here, and not afford more thana guinea 
a-week, isn’t that strange? Everybody says 
Lady Balmourn is as poor as ever she can be, 
but she would think this as bad as the work- 
house.” 

‘* Well, he’s coming,ta,morroy,"? cantinued 
Kate, ‘‘and when I said: we.could, nos) under: 
take late dinner, he said he only needad.tes.’’ 

‘That's. good thing. I. think.it .weuld 
pay us now to have Mrs, Martin infor, two 
hours a-day, don’t you, Kate?” 

‘Yes, I do. My. head is. aching,:so.with 
this fcss,"’ said she, pressing her brow. 

‘‘Mine isn’t. Paossy, dear,” said Edith; 
holding the kitten high between iboth hands, 
and kissing it lovingly, ‘‘ we.will.ron and 
get tea, Kate, put mother comfortable for 
the night, then gofor a walk. Wecanafforda 
little time now, and we can't afford for you-to 
get ill with sitting too. close.’ 

‘' Is it too far to go all the way. down to the 
park, and have a loak at—at.Ardoyne. House, 
that’s the mame. We shall. be, back before 
dark then.” 

The .twe sisters strolled by the refreshing 
green of grass ani treea in the early spring 
evening, with a sense of ease denied.to. those 
who do not work, 

At length, passing many London homes of 
the wealthy, they reached one,. conspicuous 
for ite two high entrance gates; a»front conrt, 
then a tine sweep of stepa leading to the hall 
door; it rose story upon story. 

On the steps, having a, look. round, stood a 
Servant with correot coat, blne plash. breeches, 
white silk stockings, and shoes. 

‘‘Ardoyne House! Only, looki’’ cried 
Edith. 

Both girls took careful obsenvations.. The 
footman, thinking he was the ohjeor of their 
attention, gallantly kissed his. hand; but-he 
had made a mistake. With noses.weil op:in 
the air, Kate and Edith walked.sharply past 
the open gates. 

‘* Impadence ! ” exclaimed the elder, shortly. 
‘“* The»more we go out together the.moreI see 
it ig not safe for you to be much alone,’’ with 
& protecting air, 

‘‘ Neither of us likes goig out without the 
other, so it’s all right!’ said Edith... “* Fancy 


I thought we 





his uncle living in a mansion like that! What- 


ever will he think when he o comes to our ir little 
place?’ 

‘Perhaps his uncle never goes visiting. I 
hope he.doesn’t: We should: have to prepare 
a week beforehand.’’ 

The next morning Edith awoke with a start, 
and said to-her sister,— 

‘There's Mra. Martin knocking, I don’t 
likeearly mornings, do you?” 

“TI don’t knowethat I s y.. dislike 
them,” yawned th@ether. Anyhow;I must get 
up nowt” 

“ Noplie wherevyen are,” said Edith, laying 
her hand onsher sister ; —s two minutes 
she p donber things. Without wai 2 
to da or_brush=the fombled hai she rau: 
nore —_ lesion Mra. Martine wry 

ada fire cracklingyboots and kaives polis 
the bearth clean, and:out withiasbroommfor a 
genera) tidy up, ond beak again to:her room for 
ablutions.and devotions, | before: Katecknew. 
what shehad beendoing, 

“What bave wondher abant,Edith'? You 
kaow.I never like youto pM  omenes wvith* 
that.sort:of work: 
ro do, oy — Martin helpizigesecnicely,”’ 

B 

“You mitt find enough to :do-tadayy deans 
There's bedding toni, the pee outy: 
And<that bodice ta finish andsend:ioff by 
Jdbnnie Martin; while J ar we 


working at Lady 


The widowed Countess of _ ee and 4 
her daughter, Lady Victoria, lived in a com- 
fortable house in the Gore—comfortable,-but ‘ 
by no means gorgeous; forlikeeother Ifish 4 
peers, money had net been plentifah'to start’ 
with, and now there waglesethain-ever. Ex- 
travagant habits made it impossible for the 
present Earl-to help his mother; on thé con- 
trary, he made strenuous efforts to loosen her 
purse-strings on his behaif; but this she 
steadily resisted. 

Every economy was practised in the house- 
hold. No country house was kept, the 
lady’s-maid fulfilled the duties of upper honse- 
meaid-alse; but -Lady~ Bul mourre~ contidered 
money wetl ‘spent- that took Victoria into 
society. She invested all her-hopes of earthly 
happiness-in her-daughter's marriage: 

* Ob; Mits Barnes,are you come? Howearly 
you always are! It was Lady Victoria 
speaking. 

Considering Edith’had done a good three 
hours’ sewing, and it was nearly one o'clock, 
she could. not agree with the remark, so she 
ignored it, 

‘*T had to distarb you, my lady, to ask how 
long you wish this skirt to bs at thé back?” 

“Only jast on the ground. The laca-is 
not mine; aunt lent it.40 me, so I must be 
carefal, I suppose,. D> pnt your best ideas 
into it; I’m very partioular how it looka1’’ she 
said, anxiously. ‘‘Has mamma-asked you 
about the pink satin opera cloak?” 

‘* No, I haven't seen her ladpship shis. morn- 

‘* Well, I'll come in to you directly,” 

Edith went back,.and, with. deft fingers 
arranged folds and bows. 

The maid by this time, had come.to help. 

“Got to. mind your_p’s and;q's.with that 
dress, Miss. Barnes. Thare would..be, murder 
if it didn’t fit and go properly, You.wenld. 
never darken these doors again,’ she sniffed.. 

‘* What is there so particalar about.thia 2” 

‘ There ia a very rich gentleman they want 
to catch for her. I can’t fiad out his name.yet; 
but her aunt is doing it all, and they have 
been after him for a long time now,” 

In.came Lady Balmourne;and-put an end 
to gossip, 

“ Miss Barnes, I want you.to take this hame 
with you,” pointing to some rich material on: 
the table, ‘and get some quilted: satin: to 
make a long evening cloakifor. Lady Victoria. 
Gat it done by this day week.. She wants. it 
for a very important dinner,’ and she swept 
oust again. 

**Another present from.:her aunt,” com- 


There's only enough ‘for me 4 ' 





mented the maid. ‘' They are trying for dear 


rr - 

life this time. I don't believe she will keep 
me on, 80 I’m not going to help.” 

‘‘ Tam sure I can’t get it done so soon as 
that,"’ said Edith, shaking her head. 

Wihen«Lady Victoria came to have the 
dinner gown fitted her mother came in also, 
Shesaid to Edithi— 

‘* You had better take:the bodice of thie, as 
well asthe cloak; home with you." 

a. ebouid notbhave timeto finish both, my 
lady,” she-eaid quietly. 
, ee you?” list 
esaly. 


; “We have a logger nowyenephew ‘and heir 
Atdoyne, whoolives: at Ardoyne 
' Edith informedathem, proud of her 

client: 
She: noticed thes methtér-and daughter 
Sees tai Tade, Viaacdebe onl “arey come 
8 co. grey 8 
examine her, much! more~closelyy than was 
comfortable... Nothing farther was said:ion 
subjeot; only the:maid had orders to sit 
li day<and ‘help; thatthe bodica might be 


“What. didd thay . looks at.: eack?-other so 
funnily for? neked Edith:frankly;asseon as 
Lady; Bslnourneand her daughter had gone. 

| 7) dent tknow; batd baw it toop and their 
4dokast youn I believe they were think. 
SS to ba. withthe heir 
tis a —_ I was» wondering 
ty dd@ger is the very -one they are 
i eitdelnay Victoria. Every ody 

we Lord Ardayne will never be 


“  mnam ething, Iam aure, 
by the way they 
rather hort,: 










‘at me/’ said Edith, 


\ «As queer old Ssticok thas Lord Ardoyne,” 
said the-maid. 

“Tahe?" interested. 

‘ Hasn’t got a woman-servant in the house, 
and won't haveone. James, that I'm engaged 
to, lives there. He’s footman.” 

‘So you know all about it? Go on, tell me.” 

‘© Never invites a lady to his house, except 
once & year, when he gives a great ball; Then 
all the grandest people in London go.” 

‘What does he do all the reat of the 

ear?” 

‘*Oh! lota of gentlemen-go to see him, and 
he's fond of all those queer things in the 
Museum. He reads booke about them; and 
James says sometimes the talk at table is 
just as bad to understand as French,: for the 
long words they use.”’ 

“I wonder if he has ever seen our lodger 
there?” 

‘“‘I daresay. Tellme what heis like? '’ 

Edith described Mr. Irvine. minutely, 
adding,— 

‘*T expect. we, have seen the; uncle in the 
museum, Kate andI are. very fond of going 
there."’ 

Mr. Wilfred Invine, had.lived .at Antrim. 
equare more than:a week, when. he saw Edith 
for the first: time. 

Kate: was taking away the: tea, things,, In 
doing so. she upset a bottle of ink. 

“Ink, Edith! ink» upset!” she. coreamed, 
losing her presence of mind, and forgetting 
the exalted rankiof the lod ger: 

Bat. Edith .kept. steady, though she: was 
thinking only ofthe new carpet, which took 
such & long time. to buy. She. seized.a.can of 
water, and, rashing in, held it high in the air, 
and poured down a sparkling strear, over Mr. 
Irvine’s brown leather boots, as well ags.on the 
stain; then:kneeling down she mopped up the 
inky~ lake- with expedition—no mark—not & 
bit, the pattern out clear and clean, # little 
darker for the water, but’ not dirty nor stained. 
Then with a pleased smile on.the pretty flashed 
face, Edith, looked. up; for Kate's word: of 
praise. 

She saw, instead, Mr, Irvine's handsome 
countenance bent ; with an, astonished and 
gratified expreasion towards her. Kate.saw it 
too, and:was enraged with herself,, She had 
made such ‘fine. plana. to: keep, these: two 


apart. ; 
«* Who—who. could see you and not fallin 
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love with-you, dear?’ questioned she in tears, 

to Edith’s amaaement,. ae. s0on as they and 

tbeir implementa were once more shut into the 

kitchen. ‘‘Ob! be. carefnl, for. my sake, I 

wouldnt truss a fine gentleman like that as 

far a8 | couldsee him. I never meant him to 
set eyes upon you. I wish he had-never 
come here. I wich you. had taken notice of 

John Sandere, and. were:safely married to 

him. But Edith treated the matter lightly, and 

thought no more about. it, except. that she 
carefully avoided Mr. Irvine, to save Kate’s 
feelings. 

Bat he had-no regard for those feelings, 
though he was quite conscious, of the difii- 
a in the way of seeing, pretty: little 
Edith. 

Hs determined to frustrate their. plans. He 
chose for his time Sanday morning, a3 she 
was coming oat of cbureh. 

‘Good morning, Miss Barnes,” and ha stood 
by her side, endeavouring.to take,her. prayer- 
pooke to carry home for her. 

That she would not allow, and held them 
firmly, though she could. not avoid saying 
“good-morning,” aby.more than she could 
help looking an incarnation ofall that is lovely, 
in a” pretty pink .costume and white sun- 
shade, 

“‘ Talways see you in church!” he remarked, 

‘IT never sée you,’ she said stiffly. 

“T- wonder why I am -never allowed. to 
speak to you?” he asked, looking at her. 

«I didn’t know you, wanted to,” with curt 
indifference, 

‘‘ Before I induce you to trert me kindly 
must I'ask:your sister's leave?"’ 

‘I don't see that..it matters how I treat 
you. People in your rank of life and psople 
in mine don't mix,” she retorted, proudly. 

‘* Bat suppose 1 am not so high and mighty 
29 you imagine, Would that make you thaw 
towards mea little?” 

‘‘T haven't got to imagine. Looking at you, 
I can see,” 

‘“« But looking at you,” and he eyed her with 
approval, “I should~say-you were a visitor 
at the palace.” 

She parted-her-lips in a little gratified in- 
credulous Jaugh. Who could help being just 
& little pleased ? 

“Now I'llPtell you what Freally am. Iam 
jast a poor stockbroker, a very poor cne." 

‘‘ Bat you are going ta be Lord Ardoyne one 
day, with ever so much money?” 

* Yes, if my uncle doesn’t marry.” 

‘' You know he won't do that,” with a glance 
of reproach, 

“I can-only gaess, Besides, he may live a 
great many years; and, as far ag I can see, I 
must go on, poor as I am, till I am too old to 
care for money. Wouldn't you like to make my 
poverty a little more cheerful to me while I 
am here,” he asked appeslingly. 

‘No, deeidedly not. Kate wouldn't les me,"’ 

‘« Bother Kate. Let her go to——” 

“You'll not say anything against Kate 
while I am-here,’’ peremptorily. 

‘' There she.is, up-at the window, spying on 
you, as she always does, and looking daggers 
a$ me, which is. cruel, after the way you are 
treating me." 

‘“*T won't hear a word sgainst Kate, I 
wouldn't do anything against her wish; what- 
ever you may say.” 

Kate’s trne hears was heavy with misgiving 
at the sight she saw. Oh! howto save«her 
dear Edith. She would be very cross to her— 
yes, she would. Yet how nice they looked 
together! Edith quite the lady, and he nearly 
sa lord! Well, thas sweet lovely girl was fit to 
be anybody's wife. 

She went down to open the door for them, 
With a lecture on her lips, 

‘* Well,, Miss Barnes, is dinner ready?" 
asked Mr. Irvine,.standirg in the. dcorway so 
that Edith could not get in. 

‘‘No; not forthree quarters of an hour.” 

“Well, now don’t you call this exemplary 
behaviour? I was dying for a little walk 
with Miss. Edith, but I knew you would not 

like it, 60 -I have bronght her home first to ask 


if you cbjeot to our having a turn in the gar- 
dens, as far as. the Memorial.and back? You 
can’t say no, I'm sure.’’ 

Kate emiled. Edith was nodding her head, 
meaning “say yes, say yes.’ So there was 
nothing for it but to give way ; 80 she did so— 
reluctantly. 

And off they went, the elder sister admiring 
them till her flattened nose would permit of no 
closer ¢ queezing against the window. pane; then 
she had éo let them pass out of sight. 

At that moment John Sanders came round 
the equare, and glanced at the house. Edith 
methim. He raised his hat and she said,— 

** Good-morning.” 

‘* Who's that?’ inquired Irvine, angrily. 

‘* Mr. Sanders. He’s very welloff; that big 
ehop in High street is his,’ said she, with a 
cocky air, which translated, ran, “£0 you 
gee you are not. the only man in the world,” 

* Do you often gee him?’ He looked gearch- 
ingly at the pretty girl by his side, 

‘* He comes. round our equare nearly every 
cay,’ said she, feeling guilty because of the 
false impression she was giving Irvine. 

“Now, look here, Edith, I want you all to 
myself, This is no passing fancy of mine, I 
have been watching you ever sincel have been 
here, 80 I can't have you speaking to auy other. 
fellow. Do you understand?” 

‘* Yes, I understand. You, are: worse.than 
Kate, but I shall epeak to exactly who I like,” 
impudently, 

‘No, you shan't. I had trouble enough to 
make you speak to me; now I’m going to take 
jolly good eare no one else comes poaching,” 

“And you? I suppose you can walk with 
whom you choose?” laughing. 

‘‘No; that wouldn't be fair, I won't even 
look at another girl. Will that satisfy you?” 
he asked. 

She blushed and looked down. Her sister 
had besn so watchfal that this. was the firat 
breath of love-making that had ever blown 
upon her; she quite lost her, composure and 
ordinary powers of repartee. 

‘s Well, if he means to act up to those high- 
flown words I don’t mind you having s walk 
with him sometimes,”” said Kate, mollified 
when she heard this conversation repeated 
verbatim; ‘‘ but it won’t be very often, and I 
shall go with you, except when Mrs. Martin 
can’t come to sit with mother.” 





CHAPTER II. 


So the walks were conducted with rales of 
the greatest propriety. 

Then Wilfred one day discovered Edith was 
looking pale, and declared she required a walk 
every evening, whether Kate conld come or not, 
just down the Park; so good for her too—to 
get a look at the fashions. 

Generally, at great persona! inconvenience, 
Kate insisted on accompanying them. Her 
notions of chaperonage would not have: 
offsnded a nerve in Mrs, Grandy’s delicate 
organisation; bat to-night she could not go. 
An important piece of work fora new and rich 
customer was promised the next morning. 

‘Quite a treat to be out alone with you,” 
exclaimed Wilfred; with # saticfied air. 

‘*T like being alone, too,’’ she acquieeced, 
shyly. Then with's struggle between her love 
and her loyalty, ‘‘ but I never wish Kate away 
when she is here.” 

**Let us cut across the grass, and go to 
those seats under the limes; it is quieter up 
there.” He led the way, giving her a hand over 
the low rail. Hecould not help noticing how 
small and neat her shoe was; then glancing at 
her pretty face he muttered, ‘‘ By Jovel even 
if I do one day comeinto the title she wouldn't 
disgrace a fellow.” 

‘Do you often go to your uncle’s?” she 
asked, when-they were sitting down. “ I hever 
hear you speak of him.” 

“No,” he said, with an awkward laugh. 
‘‘ The fact is, Ihave never seen him, I left a 
letter of introduction when ' came to London, 





Se 


piimentary: answer, so for the time I am 
snubbed ; but I’ll have a go at bim again soon: 
That's why I came here to live.”’ 

“Bat why won’t he see you. Have you done 
anything-he doesn’t like?" 

“Well, no. I will be candit-to you: My 
mother very nearly married him as her 
second husband, abroad you know—legal there 
—but at the last he backed ont of it. Fact was 
she went under her maiden-reme, and when 
he found it out he got angry, and has avoided 
us ever since, but that’s years ago now.”’ 

‘* What a pity,” she said, slowly. 

“T hope you don’t mean I am losing any cf 
your favour, through not gaining his?” 

‘‘No, indeed,” she laughed. *‘ I ree somuch 
of the silly, stuck-up waye of rich-people we 
work for that I like you much heiter when I 
know. your life has nothing to do with them, 
only I am eorry he judges you without seeing 
you, 
‘* Spoken jast like your sweet eelf,”’ 

There was no one insight. Tekirg pogees- 
sion of her little hand, he began,— 

‘“‘ Edith, I have known you now jong enough 
for you to jadge me, and I have tried to make 
you love me, that you might understand how 
useless my gratified ambition wonld be with- 
out youtoshareit, Will you marry me one 
day, dear?” 

He looked round at the delicate, mobile 
features. 

“Yes,” she murmured, with an effort, and 
could say no more; hut nothing ferther was 
necessary. The head hung shyly forward, and 
& rosy hue epread over her clear complexion. 

“Thank you for that word of comfort, 
darling!" said he, trying to look into her eyes, 
but the lids were ‘co lowered that the silky 
lashes and the hot blushes met. “I¢ is only 
fair to tell yon how poor-Iam. Besides,you 
would soon find if ont; but if you thought you 
could do on what I have, we might be married 
at once,” 

** We ‘need not talk about that yet. Let us 
tell Kate this first;” she answered, coftiy, and 
rose to go home, 

‘No, not back yet,” he protested, and guided 
her steps towardsthe Row. 

A great many carriages were in the park. 
Edith tried to make careless remarks about 
them. 

But Wilfred would hear none of it. He 
insisted on talking abont themselves, Regard- 
less-of passers-by, he looked long and lovingly 
at the sweet girl, and reiterated, in = low voice, 
hia vows of eternal devotion. 

They cat down again, until she said Kate 
would be wondering where they were, so they 
really must go home. 

There happened to be a break in the line of 
carriages at that moment, Thenext one com- 
ing attracted their attention, so both stood 
watching. 

An abnormally stont lady had chosen for 
head gear a bow. The effect was extraordinary, 
the large body and projecting nose ended 80 
abruptly, 

Others were as bonnetless; only on this 
individual was the surprise so ladicrons. 
Unfortunately for her, too, by ‘her side, and 
acting #8 a pleasing contrast, sat-a long 
waisted, thin girl, wearing an enormous open 
worked hat, 

Edith was on the point of making a remark, 
when the girl turned her face towards them ; 
then Edith saw it-was Lady Victoria, and 
guessed the other to be the rich aunt. 

The little dressmaker would have nodded 
after this marked attention, and waited, 
expecting Lady Victoria to take some notice, 
so long and fixed was the stare. She evidently 
recognised Edith, and deliberately overlooked 
her to bestow her glances on Wilfred, also look- 
ing, at her side. 

‘* What a handsome girl!” exclaimed he. 
‘By Jove, she puts everybody in the shade, 
except the old lady by her side!” 

‘‘] know who she is,” said Edith, quietly, 
**T made the dress she is wearing!” 

It was rather a shock to be brought ~so 
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was soaring in imagination, among the 
nobility and gentry. So his face fell, and his 
conceit was knocked down, as he answered, 


sadly,— 

‘Did you? Oh, it was at you she looked. 
I thought it was me!” 

‘* Perhaps it was,” adding to herself, as she 
glanced at him, ‘‘ I must say heis very good- 
looking and showy,” The definition would not 
have pleased him. Though she was s0 critical 
she was none the less pleased with her future 
husband that he was an object of such exalted 
attention. 

“She looks very young,” he remarked, 
thinking still of Victoria. 

‘* Her maid says she is twenty-nine; but 
she does everything to make herself look 


ary oe 
“Bhe succeeds,” he said, decidedly. “I 
should have thought her twenty |” 

“Do you think it is nice to go about 
deceiving people like that?" asked Kate's 
disciple 


“ft daresay she has her reasons,’’ care- 


ye 

“ Yes, her maid says she would give any- 
thing to marry. Who do you think she 
wants? Lord Ardoyne! I only heard that 
yesterday!" 

** The deuce she does!” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes, there is to be a grand fancy ball at 
his house soon, and she is going!” 

‘* Does he show any signa of liking her? I 
thought nothing on earth would make him 
look at a woman again, after being so jolly 
sold as he was,” said Wilfred, with some 
alarm. 

“ I don't know. She only sees him at parties. 
He won't go to their house just for a call, try 
all they can do, the maid says.” 

“Oh, that’s all you have heard yet ?” 

‘* Yes. We must go home now,” she cried, 
“Kate has had to see to mother, put away 
tea, and do everything by herself!” 

“No, don't hurry yet,’’ he said, firmly. 

“Why do you want to wait?” she asked, 
quickly. 

“ Ob, just to enjoy the airi You sit here 
and I will go back to the tree where I was— 
when—when——” he hesitated, not knowing 
what to say. 

“I believe you want tosee Lady Victoria 
again,” said Edith, with pain in her voice. 

‘Well, and what if 1 do? Women are 
horribly jealous! I see a striking girl and 
I am not allowed to look at her! If you wish 
to keep me in love with you that is not the 
way to manage it,”’ said he, angrily. 

Bhe gave a little sigh, but raised no more 
opposition. Oaly she was unhappy to find 
how soon he wanted to be entertained by some- 
one else; but pride kept up her spirit, and 
~ wn ane to show him what she felt. 

D the same carriage passed in. 
This time both ladies were most Fs ye 
their observation of the good-looking man, 
who stood alone by the tree. He calmly 
returned their gaze, and was half. inoli to 
raise his hat, but thought better of it. 

When they were quite out of sight he went 
to Edith. 

“‘ Come along, then, if you are so anxious to 
go home. I don't mind going now.” 

** How they stared the second time, didn’t 
they?” she remarked. 

“They will know me when they meet me 
again!’ he laughed, pleased. 

“Lady Victoria is to have her aunt's money 
one day!” 

Ah ! ” 

He was very thoughtfal the rest of the way 
home, 

It was not until the next evening, when 
gradually Edith’s beauty put those strong 
cold eyes out of his mind, that he again said 

retty things, and became kindness itself, so 
that Kate could not find it in her heart to 
object to such a proper engagement. 

A few days after, Lady Victoria came. It 
7as_ before twelve. 

Edith went to her. 

“The invitations are actually out for Lord 





Ardoyne’s ball, the thing of ihe season, and I 
haven't even thought of my dress yet !"’ said 
her ladyship, yawning as she remembered how 
early it was. ‘ Sach an unearthly hour to be 
out! Tell me what I had better have, Misa 
Barnes?” 

Then clever little Edith considered a 
moment, turned over a few leaves of the 
fashion book before her, and as the most be- 
coming costume for Victoria’s long lean figure, 
suggested,— 

‘* What do you think of a Greek lady?” 
, . Tell me what it is. I can’t bother to read 
$. 

‘Soft white woollen drapery, a red cloak 
edged with gold embroidery, and gold fillets 
across your hair.”’ 

“Yes, that sounds nice. Would it be be- 
coming?” 

“‘ Very, I should think, my lady.” 

** You get all the things, will you? I saw 
you in the Park a few days ago, who was 
that standing near you?” asked Victoria, 
languidly. , 

‘It was Mr. Irvine,” blushing redder than 
any Greek lady’s cloak. 

‘*I wondered whether it was. I have been 
making inquiries about him, and the pro- 
bability of his inheritance. Does he lodge 
here now ?” 

“Yes,” Edith answered relactantly, not 
enjoying the conversation. 

** Does he often go to his uncle's ?” 

Though Edith tried hard to back out of 
answering these blunt questions it was no use. 
A few minutes put the astute Victoria in 
possession of all the facts, when she said 
disdainfally,— 

‘Yes. I have heard all that elsewhere. 
What time will he be home?” 

‘* About five to-day.” 

She said nothing for a minute, but she 
hummed “ Lo the Conquering Hero,” and was 
evidently cogitating ; then she spoke. 

‘* Now, Miss Barnes, I particularly wish to 
meet him, so I will be here this afternoon 
beforethat. Then as he comes in, I will go out. 
You see the passage is so dreadfully narrow 
we shall knock up against eachother. As we 
are squeezing by, you can say. 

“This ia Lady Victoria Balmourne, Mr, 
Irvine; but I dare say you have met before. 
Now say it after me. I want those exact 
words.” 

Bat Edith was silent. With flashing eyes, 
she answered proudly,— 

“I would rather you fixed on seme other 
place to meet him.” 

‘*Of course you would, but he doesn’t go 
anywhere,” carelessly. ‘‘ I suppose he is not 
engaged? Does he leave any love-letters or 
photographs about, or anything of that sort ?”’ 

‘* We have reason to think he is engaged to 
be married,” she replied, looking down. 

* Oh, well, I don't care if he is. I would back 
myself to win against any woman he is likely 
to have met in his second-rate set,” witha 
smile of superlative conceit. 

“ He's not one who would break his word if 
he has given it,” said Edith, valiant for her 
lover. 

‘Bah! What do you know of the world? 
Do as I tell you, Miss Barnes, and though his 
fiancée were looking on, I will be engaged to 
him myself in a.month—that is, provided all 
I hear is true.” 

It was not in malicious cruelty that 
Victoria spoke. She had no idea of the pain 
she was inflicting. Intent on her own welfare, 
the happiness of others did not matter a flip 
of her finger. It had not entered her head that 
her dressmaker could be fond of a man it was 
possible for herself to marry. : 

Edith immediately went to buy the things 
for her order. For the firat time in her 
life she found it impossible to tell Kate about 
this talk. Open air and action seemed necessary 
toher. Though at first she objected to intro- 
ducing Wilfred, and meant to use every means 
in her power not to let them meet, after Lady 
Victoria’s challenge she was anxious to test 








his faith, though she risked all earth's happi- 
ness by doing it. Still she did not doubt him, 

Victoria kept her appointment, and Edith 
fulfilled her part of the programme, 

It gave her a dart of acute pain to watch 
Wilfred, standing at the door, raise his hat 
with transparent satisfaction. 

** We know Lord Ardoyne so well, you must 
come and call, ma ig at home on 
Fridays.” 

He readily assented, and they chatted on 


easily. 

oo. knew eb me of ottgestte to question 
@ propriety e thing. hen they had 

been talking to each other some time, forget- 

ting Edith, there pranced down the street a 

fine pair of horses, and the fat figure of the 

lady with a bow where her bonnet should have 


They pulled up at Miss Barnes's door, with 
@ great splash. 

“Oh, auntie, have you come for me? How 
good of you!" 

‘Why, Victoria, I’ve been looking every- 
where for you. I can’t think how I missed you. 
Is thast——” she began, and stuck up eye- 
glasses on two feet of handle, to subject Wil- 
fred to a microscopic investigation. 

Of course, the most natural thing in the 
world was to find him in a second standing 
at the carriage door talking to the ladies. 

Nobody looking on could have guessed how 
carefally the scene had been ged by 
auntie and Victoria. Poor Edith did not. 
She looked with wistfal eyes at the group, till 
at last the conversation seemed at an end. 

The carriage drove off, and Wilfred ran 
back all smiles to solemn Edith. Laying both 
hands on her shoulders, he said,— 

‘Thanks, dear, for that introduction. It 
may be the making of my fortune—our fortune 
I mean, of course,” he cried, in the highest 


spirits, 

“I knew nothing coald tempt you to for- 
sake me,’’ she whispered, mistaking his excite- 
ment for joy at being in her presence. 

‘*Forsake you! What do you mean?” he 
asked, with a start, and his brow clouded 
darkly. 

“Nothing. I only wondered whether you 
would think so much of me uow these rich 
people have;taken you up,” she murmured, 


softly. 

‘*I¢ all comes nataral to me, you see. Though 
I have never lived in it, their sphere is mine, 
and what is in the blood is sure to come out!” 
he exclaimed. 

“* Will you goand see them?” asked she, 
anxiously. 

‘ Rather!” hecried. “I want ie to put 
your hat on after tea, and come and show me 
which house it is. At least, no, tell mo, L'll 
go and find it alone.” 

Edith felt she would not be wanted, and 
drew herself up proudly. They stood in the 


John Sanders passed slowly, looking straight 
in. Edith crimsoned in a moment. He took 
no notice, however, though she fancied his 
face wore a little disgusted expression. 

“‘ That fellow is after you, I am sure,” said 
Wilfred, displeased. 

‘*I have never spoken to him in my life," 


she answered, shortly. 
** You have winked and laughed, I expect,” 
he said, radely. 


She looked angrily at him, not deigning to 
speak, 

** Come now, none of those cross faces for 
me, or I shall repent of what took place the 
other night.” 

“ You can repent, bat I should not forget,” 
she said, sorrowfally. 

“Then give mea kiss, and be nice as you 
always have been.” He bent down; but she 
drew haughtily back, feeling as though some 
of the ice from Victoria's steely glances had 
entered into her soul. 

She looked so delicate and drooping as she 
stood there that all his former devotion kin- 
dled up into a flame which barnt out all 
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remembrance of his exultation at the recogni- 
tion he had received. 

Another moment, and ke would have had 
her in his arms, whether ehe would or not; 
but Kate came running downstairs, calling 
with brisk authority,— 

“Now, then, none of that spooning in the 
passage. Your tea is ready, Wilfred; and, 
Edith, you have that tea jacket to cut out 
before I shall allow you to stop work.” 

“ Snrely she can come for a walk after tea?” 
he asked. 

“ Well, I’m not so sure. She looks very 
pale. What's the matter, dear?’ 

“ Nothing,” said Edith ; then she turned and 
went upstairs to her work. 

Kate soon followed. When they were sitting 
quietly Edith told her sister every word of 
what had happened, ending with,— 

“I have no fear of her taking him away 
from me, have you, Kate?” 

“I should know he waen't worth keeping if 
he chooses that cold-hearted, worldly make-up 
before you, dear; not that I think he will.” 
oa — John Sanders passed and looked in, 
Kate!" 

“ There now! If he was the.one who had to 
choose, I know he would keep to his first 
love.” 

“ Well, he looked quite mockingly at me, so 
you see he hasn't stuck to me.” 





CHAPTER III. 


A rew days after the midday post brought a 
letter for Wilfred. 

_ He had remained in the wildest of spirits 
since meeting Victoria ; and, though he had 
been out every evening without asking Edith 
to accompany him, still, for the short time he 
was in, she seemed overwhelmed with his end- 
less compliments and the eternal vows he 
uttered. 

The sisters examined this letter. A crest, 
which certainly did not belong to Lady Bal- 
mourne, adorned it. The writing was un- 
doubtedly a lady's, and one which they had 
never seen before. 

When he came in, without waiting to speak 
® word to Edith, he bounded into his sitting. 
room, and going up to the little clock where 
any letters always awaited him, he seized 
this one, and tore it open eagerly; then, 
throwing down a card of invitation, shouted,— 

“Harrah! There, Edith, the fashionable 
world will be at my feet soon! I knewI could 
make my way if only I once got my foot on 
the right level!” 

Kate came in to know the canse of such 
<a Hearing his words, she demanded, 

— 

“* And who have you to thank for it?” 

“ That little angel, Edith, of course! Don't 
be afraid. I never forget an obligation! ”’ 

“I don’t mean that for a moment. Of 
course, your welfare means hers."’ 

“Exactly. This is from Lady Victoria's 
aunt, you see. A dinner party, and I am to 
meet old Ardoyne there. Rejoice with me! 
If I play my cards well, there ought to be no 
more of this detestable old city life for me! "’ 

‘You surely don’t want to spend the rest of 
your days in idleness?” asked Edith, in- 
credulously. 

‘No, no; nothing further from my thoughts. 
I could employ myself right enough, only he 
wouldn't care for his heir to be pot-boiling on 
the Stock Exchange.” 

“ Would he care for you to marry a drese- 
maker?” asked Kate, severely—Edith had 
gone away. 

“*I—well—I shan’t ask his opinion, He 
need never know what she was; Iam sure no 
one would guess.” 

“Edith would never consent to make a 
secret of her past.’’ 

Kate flounced out of the room, having no 
patience — —ae os 

Scrupulously exact is plain evenin 
dresa, Wilfred went to the dinner. . 








He was chatting to Lady Victoria when 
Lord Ardoyne came in. 

She quietly introduced them, and gracefully 
drew Ardoyne into conversation with herself 
and his nephew. 

** Pardon the inquiry,” said the elder gentle. 
man with a haughty air, ‘' Are your peop'e also 
living in town?” 

"No, no,” Wilfred laughed, and shook his 
head, ‘I knowI shall prejadice myself for 
ever in your eyes,’’ turning to Victoria, “ but 
the truth is I have left them. I don’t like 
their ways. Afraid I should never like them.” 

First this announcement seemed to pain and 
astonish the unole, but in 8 moment he said,— 

“If this ia the case, nothing I could say 
would alter it. The sooner we become near 
relations the better. Come and see me to- 
morrow.” 

Daring the evening Lord Ardoyne observed 
his nephew closely. He was not dicpleased to 
see him pay such marked aitention to 
Victoria, nor to find how willing an ear she 
lent to these advances, 

He thought a worse thing might have 
happened to him than thus easily to light 
—= his heir without the obnoxious family, 
which had been the insuperable drawback. 
There seemed to be every prospect of a suit- 
able match—in point of rank, at least. 

The outcome of a long consultation the next 
day was an arrangement by which Wilfred 
was to receive a handsome allowance for one 
year and a half, meantime making his home 
with his uncle. At the end of that term he 
would be a or abandoned, his 
own conduct to be the pivot on which fortune 
or failure would turn. 

Wilfred shot into a hansom to take the news 
to Edith. How tiny his old lodgings looked ! 
Not dingy—the sisters were too punctilious in 
their cleanliness to house a speck of dust; 
still, he wondered how he had managed to live 


sisters ever allowed themselves to be out, Well 
muffied in old clothes they stood near the 
gates, where they could see without being 
seen. A few loungers hung about also. 

Carriage after carriage swept by. They saw 
lovely and wonderfal women alight and pass 
in. At length Wilfred came out. Coming bare- 
headed between the rows of servants he stood 
on the top step. Edith shrank back ; she feared 
he would see her. But he had no eyes for 
those waits looking on, but only for this Greek 
lady now arrived in her trailing draperies. 
Stepping forward to meet her, he bent down 
solicitously. The girls could hear their low 
tones, but no words reached their ears. 

‘I have seen enough,’ said Edith sadly, 
and she took her sister’s hand as she had dore 
when they were little girls, and drew her 


away. 

Bat the latent lion in Kate was roused to 
unscrupulous action. . 

She determined to go to Wilfred the very 
next day, and know what he meant by all 
this. 

With the excuse of some shopping, and 
dressed in her usual good taste—a dark blue 
cotton gown, and coarse straw bonnet—she 
stepped into an omnibus, and got out at Hyde 
Park Corner. 

The servant looked astonished at her request 
to see Mr. Irvine, and —— ~ her 

suggesting he might be out. 
Puke looked ‘like a lady, 80 quiet and self. 
sed was her manner, and so plain her 
3. Yet the proceeding was so strange that, 
as & well-dri servant, he was at his wit’s 


end. 

When she added,— y 

‘‘T have come on business. Say Miss Barnes, 
and I know he will see me.” 

She was shown into a morning-room, the 
man concluding she was connected with one 
of the many charities Lord Ardoyne sup- 


there until he remembered—as though it had | ported 


been Ep ago instead of this morning—that 
& small rent and grand address had been his 
first requisites. 

The girla received the news in silence, not- 
withstanding his boisterous joy. , 

‘*Don’t look so solemu, my pretty Edith! 
By Jove! you are pretty! I will write and 
meet you, and come and see you ever eo often.” 

But she turned, and walked back to her 
work, never waiting to say ‘‘ good-bye.” 

She felt as though he had walked into a 
warm, light room, and had called back to her 
as he closed the door,— ; 

‘‘ Stand out there in the cold a bit, and when 
nobody's looking I will smuggle you in.” 

Some days passed, and no letter came. Kate 
watched with pain, as her sister grew pink 
till the postman came to their door, then pale 
as he passed without knocking. 

She wished over and over again that she 
had not been quite so severe about John 
Sanders, then this sorrow might have been 
saved the flower she guarded so jealously. 
Now he hardly ever walked down that way, 
for there was no one smiling at the window. 
Tis true, when she went into his shop, he 
served her as though she were royalty, while 
he ignored Edith, and that was always a sus- 
picious proceeding. 

The yw seemed to drag so heavily now. 
None of their bright sunshine seemed to glad- 
den the life of the pretty sister. 
wish was to cheer her. Any little incident 
that would interest her was eagerly seized 


upon. 

To-night would be the ball at Ardoyne House. 
Edith had heard from the maid how often 
Wilfred had been to Lady Balmourne’s. A 
strong desire possessed her to go and see what 
she could. nals —_ —— — - 
thing to be owly down Piccadilly 
i the carriages drove up to Lord 

e"8, 

Kare knew no pleasure, only pain, could 
come of going so near the fire that she must 
be scorched ; still, any desire of Edith’s was to 
be granted. They accordingly went and 
strolled up and down. It was later than the 


Kate's every 


A large screen stood round one of the 
bay windows. Kate fancied she heard the 
scratch of a pen when she sat down, but Wil- 
fred came in at that moment, saying to the 
servant just before he closed the door,— 

‘* Where is Lord Ardoyne?”’ 

‘* In the conservatory, sir.” 

“ Ah! how do you do, Kate; very glad to 
see you |’ said he, cheerfully. 

Merely coming to the house had been an 
ordeal that required all her nerve to carry it 
through; but to be met like this! It was a 
piece of insolence that made her palpitate with 
indignation. 

“T have come to ask why you have neglected 
Edith?" said she, sternly. 

*' Oh, that’s your game, is it! And what right 
have you to put such # question, I should like 
to know?” 

‘“‘ The fact that you were properly engaged 
to her with my knowledge and consent, as a 
note you wrote to her from your office 
proves!” she replied, steadily, having 
rehearsed every word over and over again on 
the way down, ; 

“You mean to stand by your rights, do 
ou?” 

‘* I don’t mean to stand and see you trample 
on her health and happiness!” : 
‘“* You think of applying to that most inter- 
esting of law.courtes, eh?” a 
“That remark is as insulting to our pride 
as your behaviour has been!” she retorted, 
angrily. 
‘Come now, you haven’t hunted me to the 
earth for nothing.” 
“No. I want to know when you mean to 
falfil your engagement to my sister?” — 
“Oh, all in good time. I am not married to 
anybody else yet, am I?” 
“T hear you are always to be found near 
Lady Victoria Balmourne, and considering 
Edith introduced you to her, and opened the 
way to your present position, you owe her at 
least a large debt of gratitude."’ 
‘Oh, a debt! I thought it would work 
round to £ s. d. And what is the figure at 





which you value her injured feelings?” 
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‘If only I had known you could be so con- 
temptible, you should mever have had -the 
chance to wreok my sister's happiness,’’ she 
said, with deep regret in her voice. 

‘“'Bpare me the agony, please. Now, you 
gueseed about right. I am-generally to be 
found with Lady Victoria, ‘but-as the oase 
stands at present; simply because of this con- 
founded note I am engaged to a dress- 
maker!” 

“ Then you wish to have nothing more to do 
with my sister? To hear this from your own 
lips ia why I have come. ‘Good-morning!" 

“Here, stop, not so fast. My fossil unole ig 
a regular brick. Boys will be boys—I daresay 
he will stump up. What amonnt will cancel 
my obligations to your sister, and buy back 
that note ?”’ 

*“*Money do you mean? Can you-for an 
instant suppose she would touch a penny from 
anyone we despise as we do-you?” indig- 
nantly. 

Take it easy now. I suppose this is all 
to strain me up to therequiredsum. Say two 
thon, and jolly luoky to get it—tbat is, #7 the 
old boy will pay. Botany blackmailing or 
libel after shall land you -in the dock!” he 
ssid, roughly. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Irvine. I suppose Lord 
Ardoyne understands his heir as little as you 
do my sister and myself!” 

Thoogh a most unusnal place, Lord 
Ardoyne himeelf was writing behind the 
screen when Kateentered. He peeped ons, but 
her back wasturned, Before he had time to 
gather up his paperr, Wilfred: came in and 
began to talk. 

He determined to remain, meaning: to con. 
fess his perfidgatter. Hefelé it jaetand right 
that he should know all the details ‘of his 
nephew's affairs. « As the conversation pro- 
ceeded, he sympathised -with the tronbles of 
youth, and: determined to help Wilfred out of 
his entanglement, 

Bat when the talk was ended, and his 
nephew out so sorry a figure in ‘the contest 
with the girl’s nobility, he resolved to bold his 
tongue and watch the upshot. 

By another door he rushed round tothe hall 
in time to see Kate lsaving'it. 

‘* Who's that, -Wiifred ? -An old flame, eh? 
Come to participate in your change of fortune ? 
Oat with it, my: boy;’’ he-aaid, as they 
strolled into the stady, where the anole usually 
wrote, 

May I speak to you perfectly frankly and 
freely, uncle?”’ 

“It would please me beyond raeasure.” 

* Of course I hadn't any: money to: spare,” 
he began; then wenton towsy;how finding 
Miss Barnes's rooms, and taking them,he had 
failen in love with her pretty sister, and had 
been cajoled by them inte making a° formal 
proposal cf marriage, 

* And now what is the matter ?”’ 

*t She does not seem to be more anxious to 
marry than Tam!” 

“Then what is it? What did she come 
or?” 

“ Why, the usual tale told by people in her 
class of life, when they get a grip on people 
in mine!" he observed, grandiloqaently, 
“She means to let me Off'at 2 price.” 

“That's awkward. Bat will it stop at one 
payment?” 

** Yes, she promises to acoept two thousand, 
I told her it was too much; I couldn't possibly 
pay it.” 

“Ab!” Lord Ardoyne:was~musing as he 
turned the pages of the -Nineteenth Century, 
“TI think the best plan would be for me to 
go off for » year or so, out-of theway. I-have 
seen nothing of the world!” 

‘Ah! You think she would forget?” 

“If E psy the sam before I go: she might,” 
dismally. 

‘*Well now, suppose I hand you the two 
thozeand for her—will that end it?" 

** Unole, you open & path to eternal peace.” 

“Don’t gush; leave that to-wemen and 
cads,” contemptnoualy, 

“ Bat I must expiain my gratitade—words 


can hardly do it. The little dressmaker's 
affair was mere glamour; but, upon my seal, 
I am now deeply in love.” 

“ Pahaw!” ejaculated the Paron, 

‘* You may not believe me, but my heart is 
no longer my own.” 

‘* Being a vital organ I shouid~have recom- 
mended your retaining possession of it,’’ sar- 
castioally, 

“Most @ propos,” laughing; “ bat, really, 
Victoria Balmourne has made meloze my head 
completely, With Edith Barnes paid off I 
am free to woo and win the desire of my life. 
Two thousand would do it;bat finding:it so 
easy to get she might demand 'thres.” 

‘You had better go yourself and settle it. 
World you care to have a lawyer with you?” 

“No, no! I-feel suré Lean manage ifall.” 

‘His mother’s son,” mattered Lord 
Ardoyne, as Wilfred left him. 

Not till dinner time did they talk -sgain. 
When the servants had gong the elder man 
remarked, looking up suddenly,— 

“T hops you have been-succesafal ? ” 

‘Well, only to a certain exteni! She 
demands three!” he answered, with: raised 
eyebrows, giving a doubting glance at his 
uncle, 

“You shall have the cheque to-morrow,” 
came the answer. 

“Do you atill think it would*he wise to 
have a spell abroad ?”’ 

‘* Are you anxious to go?” 

“No, I am qnuite content here, only I 
thought if I proposed to Victoria now ‘she 
might get wind of this transaction, and be 
afraid.” 

‘* No woman with that nose and those glassy 
eyes could possess fine feeling or affection. 
. Believe it, if she could get your money without 
you, she wonld be satisfied! Don't treat her 
&3 & Hensitive being!” 

** Ah, -yes! bué I'shonld like to secure her 
title ; sounds well; and her knowledge of the 
world, “Why, she is a power in society through 
sheer skill, See how poor they are, and look at 
their position. Why, she willmake me the 
most prominent man in*the kingdom !"’ 

‘Indeed! I have not examined her powers 
in such detail!’’ The outting cynicism of 
the words were lost on Wilfred's thick-hide. 

© You'think I should risk nothing by pro- 
posing before I go abroad ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing whatever, as long as you put it 
in black and white. I¢ might be as well to 
ace a few other people before you put yourself 
into the hands of the ‘first well‘bred woman 
you know.” 

“Yes, perhaps so. Paris and Berlin—ay, 
and New York too—have beauties as clever, 
+I’ve no doubt.” 

‘‘ You are evidently bent on travelling?” 

**T should like a little fling, I must say.” 

**As you please. When would: yoo like to 
start?” 

‘“Qh, directly after the levée, if you don't 
object.” 

** Jast so,” 

A’ few mornings after this Lord‘ Ardoyne 
again chose to write hisetters ia the shady 
window of ‘the morning-room, 

Oa ‘the blotting-pad, thrown oarelesaly 
down, were two letters. The top one ran, — 


‘Daan Mr. Invine,—My: sister ‘says you 
are afraid the enclosed note could “be used 
to your dieadvantage. I«end itto you, to eet 
your mind at ease, and: to show how little 
you need fear such conduct from us.—Yours 
traly, ‘| Evita Barnes.” 


One glance, and he had unconsciously read 
it through. The post-mark on the envelope 
was two days ago, but Wilfred had» not 
thought it necessary to publish the contents, 





Perbaps he was waiting to do so when the 
cheque was handed to him. Atdoyne had 
overlooked it. Hoping the troth* would be 
told then he'ca!mly took’ the other note and 
| read it, then contemptnously threw it down, 
| disgusted with the weak-minded effasion of 
vows 80 soon to be forgotten. 


| 





He uttered an exclamatio2 of anger, saying 
to himeelf,— 

‘To be equal with these debased -wretche: 
one must act the part of spyall day Wie. 
Then I-would rather not be equal with them, 
Evidently I am bsing made the dupe again, 
and I have no doubt that woman is at the. 
bottom of it all. Send Me. Irvine to ma the 
moment he comes in,” he commanded « 
passing servant. 

In a short time Wilfred presented himeel!, 

“'Pon my word! You might be a tailor 
from your get-up!” said Ardoyne. | Bat it is 
not your clothes I wish to canvas, only to 
hear if there is anything farther on’ the par: 
of your lady visitor?” 

“None whatever. Thoy definitely accept 
the proposition. As seon- az you gtve.me the 
cheque I will go there,” : 

At lanch, Lord Ardoyne, having been ont 
the whole morning, passed a ‘cheque to Wil- 
fred, saying,— 

“ Besure you make them give'you a receipt, 
and ‘have a proper document*drawn up by 
Lewis.” 

‘Indeed, I wil). Dealing with depth of 
thie sort is a dangerous thing.” 

The next dey Wilfred passed the paper, 
signed in a hand reaily remarkable for ito 
difference to the writing of the note, 

Ardoyne smileé to himsélf and thought,— 

“ Shows what a fool they think me, to need 
80 little care to take-me in.” 





CHAPTER ly. 


‘' Dors Miss Barnes live here?” 

** Yes,” 

Kate had answered a double knock: She saw 
Edith give a little start when the knock came, 
and woaodered whether a wild ‘hope of Wilfrea 
returning her note in person presented itsei! 
to her droopisg sister’s' thoughts. But the 
two knooks were different. This one did not 
threaten to batter in the door. 

A gentlemanly looking man stood there— 
none of your dressed. up young mashers, she 
observed, afterwarda, 

“I wish, if convenient, to speak to Miss 
Edith Barnes on legal business. Possibly you 
are the lady?” 

“On, no; bat I willgo and call her.” 

Hastily whispering to her sister as they 
came down together,— 

“I'll shut the door and listen outside, he 
may speak more freely. Calk me if you woulc 
rather have me with you.” 

She left the two to their t’te.2-téte. 

‘You must excuse my speaking to the point 
at once. I have come from a firm of solicitors. 
T understand you were engaged to Mr. Wilfrec 
Irvine.” 

“Yes.” The girl was of a marble pallor, but 
proud and self-possessed. None of this wae 
lost onthe messenger of the law. 

“I believe since he has broken off the match 
you contemplate a law-suit ?” 

“No.” 

‘I mean you will 'charge him with breack 
of promise ?” 

No,” with a surprised look. * 

«“ Have you never had such an intention ?”’ 

* Never.” 

“Did you never threaten him with ‘this pro- 
ceeding?” 

‘*Never!” An indignant gleam shot from 
her large eyes. 

“My purpose in coming is to Offer you e 
sum of money in compensation for* his breach 
of contract.”’ 

“I don’s want any of his money,” Slowly 
from chin to brow, a wave of colour passed 
across the pale, oval face. 

“It is not a matter of wanting his money, 
but his rectitude could not be satitfied anlers 
you were thus reimbursed, after the loss 0? 
your right and proper expectations.” 

‘*T tell you, I would never accept a penny 
from him. If this is all your errand you msy 
as well go at once and tell him’ so, for you 
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Bhe stood leaning one hand on the table for 
support ; her nerves had been very much tried 
of late. Then'she opened the door. He had 
no choice but to go. 

When he passed Kate, he shook hands with 
her, saying,— 

“ Your sister is a very fine character.” 

Kate cordially agreed with that, 

The sisters stood talking over the strange 
visit some moments, then the same knock 
was repeated—he had come back. 

*‘ T-see a card.in your window. I want apart- 
ments myself.” 

Kate liked his look, but having resolved to 
house no more marriageable men, hesitated ; 
yet there was a stately manner about him 
that did not come of age (though he must have 
been nearer forty than thirty) which pleased 
her very touch. 

‘I shall be only here occasionally, I travel.” 

‘*T gee,” and she wondered again if i¢ would 





An hour afterwards the bonnet came home, 
Edith employed that hour with teasing Kate 
in the most unmerciful manner. As they lifted 
it carefully out, a pair of gloves of the exact 
shade, and a little silk crépo handkerchief 
embroidered ia rose colour, fell ont. 

‘* Now I'll be the dragon,” langhed Edith. 
“Do you think I am going to have these 
giddy boys running up and down our equare 


| to get a peep at you? Not likely, indeed. 


My turn to lecture now. Oh, you deepest and 
shyest of prim and proper sisters!” 

Kate took Edith in her arms, delighted to 
see her so bright again. 

‘* Dear,.he sees it’s no tse trying to get you 
till he has soft-soaped me,’’ ehe said, and she 


. believed it. 


Mr. Montagu, as a lodger, proved very 
different to Wilfred. He had a way that 
made them feel at ease in his presence from 


' the very firat evening. He never came home 


be wize, Ceciding there was something quite , 
too grave and reliable about him to bring any | 


sorrow to Edith. She suddenly remembered 
her own disengaged sffectiona. 


** Well, I am away eo much, and a fidgety | 


old bachelor when I a 
to double your price to me," he said,as though 
if would be a great favour to let him come, 

The chance was not to be thrown away, and 
Edith’s health required many little delicacies 
which would strain their thin purse. 


home, that you ought | 


So it was agreed—at the monstrous figure | 


of three guineas a week! ‘The rooms were to 
be ready for any moment he came in, and a 
cup of café noir. 

**Then,” said he, “I have a request which 
I fear you will not grant, My eyes are not 
strong; when I am here I should like, for 
about half.an-hour in the evening, to have the 
newspaper read tome. Is that impossible?” 
with grave solicitation. 

‘** Not ag all. On your terms, you have a right 
to ask for what you like, I think. We musé 
have references,” said Kate. 

“Oh, gracious! I can’t give you any refer. 
ences—nobody knows—ah,.of course, my soli- 
citors! Kindly give me apen, Write or callat 
this address, and I feel sure yon will be gatis- 
fied. I am prompt in my transactions,” he 
observed, quietly, laying down three golden 
sovereigns and three shillings by their side. 
‘*‘ My name—well, my name is Montagna Irvine, 
Now I prefer to drop the Irvine. Juss Mr. 
Montagu. Do you see? And your sister need 
never be pained by hearing the other name. 
Ié might awaken memories when you least 
thought it.” 

When he was gone the two girls danced a 
little impromptu mintet. 





| 


‘‘ Now, Edith, we will go to the Albert Hall | 
to-morrow. Mae. Patti is going tosiog. I | 


haven’t forgetten how much you wanted to 
hear that concert after all Lady Victoria's 
talk about it,’’ 

“And you ehall have that sweet grey 
bonnet you fancy at John Sanders’, and I'll 
trim it for you. .Do you think we could 
afford some hot cakes for tea? I don’t feel 
hungry for plain bread.and-butter, do you?” 

‘Of course we can afford it. Edith, I 
believe in that motto, ‘Heaven helps them 
who help themselves.’ ” 

“You don’t think, do you, that, as I would 
not: take any money, Wilfred was waiting 
round the corner and sent him back here to 
lodge, Wilfred paying the three guineas?” 

“No, that I don’t. All he remembers you 
for is to try and forget you; and the sooner 
you cen make np your mind to do the same 
the happier you will be.” 

When they were buying the bonnet. Mr. 


Sanders himself hurried forward ; the aszist- | 


ant went at once to show the goods. He 
waited near. Edith locked at him twice. 
She could not help noticing it was Kate, not 
herself, who drew his attention. 

Then the shade of ribbon was selected. 

“Take it to the milliner,” he said to the 
aesistant; and to Kate, “There will be no 
charge. I will see it is sent to you im- 
mediately.” 





until nine or half-past, and by that time the 
girls had folded up their sewing. 

It gradually became the usual thing for one 
sister to take whatever book or psper he 
brought with him while the other prepared 
the coffee, Then he declared one of his 
bachelor eccentricities was never to take any- 
thing which was not shared by others, 

At first he came once a week, then gradually 
oftener, till at last he never missed coming 
home for an evening. He would throw him. 
self into his chair with a satisfied sigh, as 
though he had done a hard day’s work, say- 


ng,— 

‘Tf you knew the number of engagemonis I 
give up for this refreshing hour by your fire- 
pide!” 

Kate began by rigorously doing all the 
reading herself. She knew too well how 
coothing to a tired head was the dulcet 
cadence of Edith’s soft voice. Bat uncon. 
sciously they slipped into the habit of either 
taking the book, while the other, at Mr. 
Montagu’s. request, af once seated herself, 
for he would not sii while one of them atood. 

One evening, coming in, he carelessly tossed 
an exquisite cluster of stephanotis on the 
table. 

When Edith saw this she pushed away the 
books and papers, took a little vase, and, 
having filled it with water, carefally put the 
delicate flowers in with a movement so tender 
it amounted toa caress. She smelt its liquid 
Ecent, then asked,— 

“ Wonld you mind if I take this up to 
mother? She would be so pleased.” 

Mr. Montagu watched the action with his 
tall head bent, and his stern face relaxed into 
something more like a smile than Kate had 
geen before. With troubled face she was 
observing his interest. 

After that evening a borquet, large or small, 
always came in with the books. 

Edith’s love of flowers had long ago made 
her au fait with the price, Picking upacrim- 
son and purple orchid, she said, one day,— 

‘Why, Mr. Montag, these are markeda 
guinea each in a shop in Bond.sireet !” 

* And not half good enough for my kind 
friends at any price!” he eaid, with his usual 
grave air, that brooked no contradiction. 

The two girls began to look upon him as a 
brother, and to dread the day whenany cause 
would make him leave them again. 

He took them through the houses at Kew 
one day, enjoying it quite as much as they 
did, then stood talking under the palms, 

He said to Edith . 

‘* Would you like to have a place like thig at 
your own home, that you could walk in when 
you felt inclined ?” 

She looked up ai him doubtfally; she could 
hardly imagine it. 

“Say you were & nurseryman, for in- 
stance! " he smiled. 

She wondered whether he was in that line, 
and asked hasitatingly,— 

‘s Wherever do you get all your lovely 
flowers from?” 

** Now shall I tell you ?, Pardon.me for men- 
tioning the subject; but you know I had the 





great pleasure of first meeting you on business 
ior—for—Mr. Irvine, so you see I also know 
Lord Ardoyne very well. He has the biggest 
thing in the way of greenhouses to be found in 
London. Would you care to see it ?” 

‘That I should! What is it like?” 

‘' The whole of the garden behind has been 
roofed in with glass, so that he can be among 
bright plants with his datl books, and the 
weather need make no difference. It is a 
winter garden, copied from one in Russia ke 
liked.” 

“I should very much enjoy seeing it." 

“Well, he would be very much pleazed to 
see you there. He is asfond of flowers as 300 
are.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to see him!” alarmed. 
‘* T don’t want to go, thank you!” 

‘“* Very well.‘ Shail we go when he ia not at 
home ?” 

So the week after found Mr. Montagu taking 
the two girls through thoze great gates, The 
servant who opened the door took no notice 
whatever of them. He merely made as muck 
room for them te enter as the hinges would 
allow. Thea going before them across the 
softly-carpeted hall he turew aside & portidre, 
and opened # door thatlanded them on the 
threshold of fairyland. 

OF all the exquisite blosscm3 Edith ever 
saw! of allthe intoxicating perfumes a wil- 
lion flowers could breathe forth! Little 
crystal foontxins, tall drooping tree.fsrne, 
luxurious lounges, and cosy corners, where 
books and writing-tables invited you to baat 
home. It all met hez eye in bewilderizg 
confasion. 

Mr. Montagu seemed to notice ncthing un- 
usnalin the place. Movinga chair forward, 
he gai i. 

** Won’t you have some fruit?” 

There wasa great heap cf fat crimson straw- 
berries— at this time of the year! The pro- 
bable prico made Kate shudder; rich, yellow 
cream stood there too. 

‘‘ No, thank you !” Edith shook her head. 

‘¢ Why, youare so fond of them, I heard you 
say so!” 

**T would if Lord Ardcyns gave them, don's 
you know!” she explained. 

‘‘T assure you he himself ordered them,” 
said he, with a little smile. 

Then they sat and crashed the juicy herries, 
while on one side dripped a littie fountain, 
on the other 2. glowisg brazier found a. placc 
on one of the Persian rnga thrown here and 
there, and tiuvy birds of brilliant plumage 
flattered about them. 

Edith had no words to exprees her, admira- 
tion. She could only look about her ia grave 
and happy wonder. 

‘*T should like to come again one day,” eko 
sighed. 

*¢ You shall when you like,” he said, eageriy. 
Kate noticed this, because Mr. Montagu's 
voice was always apleasing, monotonous sound, 
quite without emotion. 

‘“ What a strange man.he must be fo live iz 
alovely place like this and hate women!” 
said Edith, thoughtfally. _Then pointing up, 
‘‘ Now I should have thonght a man who would 
care to look at. a lovely little bird like that, 
and sit among sweet plants, would be the very 
one to want women about him, to be kind to 
him, and have a lovely wife tc make his home 
bright.” 

“I will tell you what very few people 
know. He doesn’t like the—at least, at 
one time, he hated the very thought of 
being married, because he happened tc 
know 8 widow years ago—sach an ugly 
wretch she was too, and in spite of all be 
could do pursued him, and that creature nearly 
married him, quite against his will—quite, 
Lasenre you; and when she found nothing on 
earth would make him marry her, she 
rifled his pockets, and made him psy hard. 
That's why I. thought you—well, what is the 
uze of disturbing stagnant water.” 

‘And are you-sure he will never bo 
married?” she asked. 

‘‘No, I am not quite sure,” he answered, 
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gravely, aa he looked down on the slender, 
tastefal figure among the flowers, 

“ Lady Victoria Balmourne wanted to marry 
him if she could.” 

He ihrew back his head now, and laughed 
aloud. They had never known him do this 
before. 

“Did she? How very amusing, and what 
made her relinquish her quest?" 

“ She found ont there was no hope of his 
ever getting married ; so—so—you know who 
she got then?” 

“Yes, yes, I don’t expect she cared two 
straws for Ardoyne himself, nor does any- 
body else. He’s just cursed with this money. 
Everybody has got to know now that he is not 
to be caught. Bat, do you know, Mies Edith, 
if he ever did take a fancy toa wife, she would 
have to be some one just like you, who 
thought lightly of gold, and would take him for 
himself.” 

“I wouldn't have him if he asked me,” said 
she, laughing, as she dipped her finger, and 
tried to touch a gold fish. “I havedone with 
such as consider themselves above me for the 
rest of my life. Mind, I don’t think them 
above me, because I wouldn’t do the mean 
things that they would.” 

‘* You are quite right.” 

He stood looking down at her, his deep-set 
eyes and fine features gathering an expression 
that made him still more handsome, as he 
gazed with longing at the lovely girl. 

“I never saw a softer yellow rose than 
that,” said she, turning the conversation, as 
ae looked up into the heart of a drooping 

ad. 

In a moment he picked it, but so hastily 
shat he tore a branch of the tree away from 
the trellis. 

“ He will be angry!” she cried, in conster- 
nation, 

‘Qh, no, you can have any flowers you 
wi2h, only show them to me,” 

“‘ They are not yours,” said she, reproach- 
fally, ‘‘s0 I am not going to take them.” 

“Tam at liberty to pick exactly what I 
like here,"’ he assured her, with a little amused 
Jook, that so often brightened his handsome, 
grave features now, when he looked at her, 

‘I quite believe every word you eay. I 
don't think you would deceive, just to make 
yourself look grand to me. I should very 
much like to have some flowers, please. This 
and this,” she pointed to several. 

“Would you care to go over the house? 
though there is nothing much to see.” 

“T should. Wouldn’s you, Kate?” but she 
was busy examining the scant cork and moss 
home of an exotic. 

When she came back they found their way 
back to the hall again. A _ » pompous 
butler was going to open the door. 

** No, I will open the doors,” said Mr, Mon- 
tagu, stepping before him, 

** What time do you wish——” began the 
batler, 

‘*Just keep out of the way, can’t you. 
Haven’t you heard my orders?”’ said Mr. 
Montagu, with imperious authority, though 
he did not raise his voice a semitone. 

Edith was surprised to hear him quash such 
& grand person as the butler thus easily. 

The drawing-room was a dream after 
Wattean’s own heart, the crinkled gilt and rich 
damask, all uncovered, were a revelation to 
Edith, while the expanse of mirror and chan- 
delier reflection filled her with awe. 

Her little feet sank into the carpet, and her 
eyes lost themselves in the vistas of the park 
views painted on the panels. 

‘* Are you pleased with this ?”’ he said, look- 
ing at her. 

‘I don’t think I should ever be happy again 
if I had to live here—and—I might have had 
to, you know. I am so thankfal we can be 
quiet and happy as we like.” 

“Ah! money and misery—poverty and 
peace. So itis,” he murmared. 

** You have never seen real poverty, or you 
would not say that,” Kate objected, with a 
shake of her head. 





By-and-by they reached room, which he 
explained was Lord Ardoyne's study. 

I like this,” said Edith, and she settled in 
a huge soft arm-chair. ‘I could be quite 
happy here.” 

“Oh! isn’t this exactly like Edith, Mr. 
Montagu. Do come and look!” said Kate, as 
she examined a life-sizs head, in delicate 
water-colours, which was hung to face any 
one sitting at the writing table. : 

Do you thinkit is?" he asked, and he 
swept his moustache with the whole of his 
left band in great lexity, saying under 
his breath, “Caught like a rat in a trap. 
Curse my stupidity." 

“ Why, I can eee it is like me," said Edith, 
running forward, ‘‘only prettier than I am.” 

“Oh no, no! That's just where it fails. 
Hasn’t fixed the fall beauty of your fresh ex- 
pression,” he observed dreamily comparing 
the two. 

Then he bolted from the room into & 
picture-gallery, and when they followed talked 
incessantly, till he hoped their attention was 
distracted, 

Turning to Edith he said, in his even tones — 

“So you would not like to live in this house, 
Miss Edith?” 

‘* No—yes, I should like to live here in one 
way. If Kate, or anyone I loved, wsre happy 
here, I could come and be happy, too, you 
know; but I would rather be exactly as we 
are,” she observed lightly. 


CHAPTER V. 


** Kare ! look! here’s John Sanders again. 
Why that’s twice to-day, and look at him screw- 
ing up his moustache. I declare it has growr a 
lot, but he will have it out by the roots if he 
doesn’t take care. Why! Kate! He’s coming 
in here! ”’ 

And, sure enough, a good firm rat, ta, tat, tat 
left no doubt about it. 

** You had better go yourself, Edith,” 

‘* Indeed I won’t,’’ indignantly, “and you 
can say I will never have him, the very first 
thing.” 

Kate ran down. 

“‘ How do you do, Miss Barnes?" 

It was hard work to be natural, Kate found, 
knowing how disappointed he would be, 

After a good deal of humming and hawing 
and an artistic observation about the weather, 
John Sanders came to the breach, like a 
man. 

‘I have noticed you and your sister a long 
time,” he " 

‘Yes. Edith was engaged to the gentleman 
who lodged here, you know.” 

‘So I heard. Bat I believe it has been 
broken off ?”” 

“Yes,” said Kate looking dowr, and won. 
dering how he would take his no. 

‘The gentleman who ia here now seems the 
right sort ; but, as far as I can see or hear, he 
has not paid any attention—ch?’ He 
hesitated. 

“Any attention to Edith?" She helped 
him. ‘“ None whatever.” 

‘Nor to you either, I suppose?” with a 
little awkward smile. 

“Oh, of course not; and though Edith ie 
very pretty and wianing, she is not half so 
merry and friendly with stranger, as you 
might think. She does not care for gentle- 
men, not & bit.” 

‘'Indeed. The trath is, I have had the 
offer of a | jeanne in a thriving wholesale 
firm in Liverpool, and a very favourable 
opportunity of selling my business here. So 
I mean todo this. Excuse my troubling you 
with my affairs, Miss Barnes; bat I feel I 
could not leave London without taking my 
wife with me, and there is only one woman 
I have ever fancied. SoI have come straight 
to you to ask a question. I must put it bluntly. 
You have never given mea chance to break 
it gently, andI am sure I have tried often 
enough.” 

“Oh, don't say any more—don’t say any 


more,” cried Kate, holding up a warning hand, 
“Nothing in the world you could say or do 
would make her have you. Please spare me 
the pain of saying it again.” 

Ejith sewed on and on, looking at the 
clock now and then. 

‘*‘ Ten minutes—quarter of an hour—half an 
hour. Whatever can they be talking about!” 

One whole hour went by, then the door 
was gently — Edith sprang to see if he 
were going. With head thrown well over the 
banisters she heard and saw a kiss—a 
distinct, vibrating kiss! Such a light came 
into her eyes because of Kate's happiness, and 
she enol —_ 


? 

** How conceited of me! Why it’s been Kate 
all the time, of course. She's heaps nicer than 
I am.” 

When Kate came back Edith was stitching 
demurely, waiting to hear what her sister 
would say. 

‘* We made a mistake, Edith, dear. He didn’t 
come to ask for you.” Then something seemed 
to stick in her throat, and she could not get 
out another word. 

‘‘ As though I hadn’t guessed! Why, you'va 
been down there ages,” laughed Edith; and 
she jamped up, knocking over the kitten, cot- 
tons, buttons, and thousands of things in her 
headlong rush to her sister's arms. Then they 
both cried and laughed by turns, Edith gulp- 
ing out, ‘Oh, I’m so glad,” when her sobs or 
smiles would let her. 

When they grew calm once more Edith 
demanded a verbatim report of all that had 
happened. 

Kate began fairly, and got on as faras whers 
she tried to stop him eee for Edith; 
but, to the listener's bitter disappointment, not 
all her entreaties could drag another word 
from Kate after that. 

O! course their tongues went a great deal 
faster than their needles. Then came & con- 
sideration of Mr. Montagu, for John Sanders 
proposed being married in two months’ time 
at the very latest, when he would leave for 
Liverpool. 

** So hard to tell Mr. Montagu, said Kate.” 
‘* You must say it dear, { never could. I will 
goout with the coffee as soon as we have 
finished ; then you tell him, and come out to 
me, for I should get so red and look so silly if 
I went back then.” 

So that night, as usual, in came the lodger, 
laid down a bunch of velvety roses before 
Edith, threw his books on a chair, and 
murmured,— 

‘* Here only have I perfect happiness and 
rest.” 

The sisters, once hearing it, looked at each 
other, then sorrowfally at him. “ 

The reading began. Edith asked a question 
on the subject, It involved a long explanation 
trom Mr. Montaga, but he seemed pleased to 
give it, and delighted to observe the intelligence 
with which she received it, 

“* Why, Miss Edith, you are becoming quite 
a bine-stocking! Few ladies of your youth in 
London would be able to fathom these depths. 
By-the-bye,” and his face lost the light it bad 
gained in speaking to her before, ‘‘I hear Mr. 
Irvine has proposed to Lady Victoria Bal. 
mourne, and she has accepted.” 

‘Her maid said yesterday there was a 
letter from him. How glad I am we found 
him outin time,” said Edith thoughtfally. 

‘*IT am glad to see that wound healed,” re- 
marked Mr. Montagu gently. 

‘Qh, quite,” she smiled. “Iam sure my 
pride was hurt more than anything else, 
because when I think of him now it is only 
to be thankfal for my lucky escape.” 

The reading over, Kate gathered the cups, 
and walked out with the coffee-tray. 

“Mr. Montagu,” Edith nervously, 


toying with one of the roses, ‘I am afraid 
we shall have to part. Kate and I are—oh, 
so sorry—but it can’t be helped.” 

‘‘You haven't found out anything? I 
haven't done anything or said anything to 
wound you, I trust?” He jamped up much 
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‘No, no. It is because we like you so much 
that we are so sorry. Bat the reason isa 
nice one. I am sure you will be pleased. 
Kate, dear Kate,” said she, lovingly, ‘is 
going to be married to Mr, Sanders in two 
months’ time!” 

“ What! You don’t mean it! This is more 
than @ coincidence,” he said, in jerks. ‘‘ Well, 
Miss Edith, I am getting old—thirty.eight, 
not far from forty, you see—besides bein 
preternaturally solemn for my rs. An 
you—why, you are not twenty- yet. I 
have plenty of money—all the material pos. 
sessions the world can give me, so to speak— 
but no happiness, ex when I am here. 
Now do you understand what a thunderclap 
your news is tome?” He sank back in his 
chair, and shut his eyes for a moment. 

“TI am sorry,” she said, tenderly. ‘‘ You 
have always been so good to us.” 

‘‘And where will your mother live?’ he 
asked. 

“She ia to ge to Liverpool, and be with 
Kate always. Mr. Sanders was so thought- 
fal.” 

** And you as well, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, no. They have asked me, but I 
wouldn’t be dependent upon anybody,”’ she 
cried, proudly. 

He smiled. Looking down at her sweet, 
resolute face and enjoying its rare beauty 
under thig defiant expression, he asked,— 

‘*Are you going to fight the world single- 
handed?” 

‘‘I am quite able to take care of myself,” 
she replied, firmly. 

“ Bat if Wilfred had not turned ont such a 
scamp ’—he ground his teeth—“ you wouldn’t 
have minded depending on him.” 

“That would have been different. Bat I 
expect ’—with a toss of the head—“ he would 
have wanted all his money for himeelf, and I 
should work just as hard as I do now.” 

‘I am glad to find your common sense 
allows you to see him in his true colours. 
I'm afraid he’s no good. I asked your opinion 
of him just now for a definite purpose, I 
wanted to see whether you regret him, I’m 
sure you don’t.” 
wa a bit,’ she laughed, shaking her 


‘* Will you come and sit in this low chair?" 
said he, pointing to where she usually sat 
when she read to him. 

She obeyed. Clasping her hands before 
her, she gazed absently at the roses, She was 
thinking how different her life would have 
been but for that meeting with Lady Victoria, 
and she lifted up her heart in thanks that she 
had been saved from a life with Wilfred. She 
knew, sooner or later, she must have despised 
him. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” he said, 
quietly. 

She told him it was only the rams thought 
over again, confiding in h'm with all the 
simple trust she would have had in an elder 
brother. 

‘*Bat, maiden fair,” said he, caressingly, 
laying his hand on the mass of soft hair, ‘I 
should never have seen you but for that. I 
wonder if you would have been willing to go 
through that trial had you known the solace 
it would bring my lonely heart to find you 
and your noble sister, and to have some of 
the fragrance of your lives shed on mine?” 

She looked round at his handsome, thonght- 
_ — with infinite compassion, saying 
softly,— 

‘Yes, I would—I would, indeed.” 

** You embolden me to test your forbear- 
ance farther.’”’ Then he hesitated, with a 
questioning look into her truthfal eyes. ‘‘ Do 
you think you could let me take care of you, 
child? One hears plenty of cant about May 
and December—but have the blossoms and 

berries such a bad effect on one bush? Isn't 
it of much more importance to have kindred 
Spirits than birthdays on the same date? You 
look frightened, child? Iam pleased to see I 
have taken you by surprise, but I'm half 
afraid the thought is impossible to you.” He 


bent down, looking anxiously at her. “ Tell 
me, is there any chance?” 

Bat she only laid her small head against 
his shoulder as to a haven of rest; and though 
she hid her face in that moment, a great 
smile of triumphant joy broke on his grand 
features. He took her in his arms, without a 
doubt that he had won his prize. 

‘My darling! my little pet! you make me 
from a miserable man into the happiest of 
mortals! What remains of my life——" 

He could say no more. She quickly laid 
her hand over his mouth, saying,— 

“If ever you say that sort of thing again I 
shall go away from you and never, never 
come back. Such nonsense, to pretend you 
are old! I believe it’s only to make me 
say you are not. Why, you haven't a gre 
hair! Most men at thirty-eight think they 
are beginning their career.’’ 

** Are you always going to comfort me 80? 
If you do you will possess the power that 
Madame Rachel pretended to, and keep me 
young for ever. So I will be your dutiful 
servant always.” 

‘© T would rather have you for my master,” 
she said, with pride. 

The number of other foolish things they 
said took such a time that Kate, growing 
tired of coughing loudly, and knocking things 
down, boldly called Edith several times—with 
no result. Then, crimson though she was, 
nothing remained but to go in. 

And then she saw—well, something that 
made her shut the door quietly, and run up- 
stairs to old Mrs. Barnes, and shout in her 
poor dull ears all the good fortune that 
had befallen her daughters and herself, 
when the old lady, instead of being glad, 
grumbled very much at being disturbed so 
late, and went off to sleep again without a 
word of congratulation. 

The two months seemed to slip by like 
water through your fingers. Indeed, when 
the day that had been fixed for the double 
wedding arrived, not half the things had been 
done which they intended. 

It was arranged that Mrs. Martin should 
take up her abode at one, Antrim-square, 
during the honeymoon. 

It was the simplest of ceremonies at St. 
Mary’s. 

Mr. Montagu felt it a little difficult to ex- 
plain to Edith why he had not told her hia 
name was Irvine from the first. Atany rate, it 
was too late to resent it now, except by a pout, 
and a resolve to call him Mr. for at least six 
months after they were married. 

Mr. Sanders found a splendid old country 
seat about an hour's journey from Liverpool, 
Stromford Park. Edith admired it very 
much, her husband said,— 

‘You like this place, my darling? Three 
such homes will be yours.” 

She did not know what he meant, but she 
was too satisfied with the present to inquire 
into the future. 

They decided to go abroad, at Edith’s wish. 
In Paris they found life very bright and very 
enjoyable. One day they were driving in the 
Bois together. 


‘‘on that splendid Arab. What a figure he 
must have paid for it! Andthe money! bah ! 
what a hound!" 

“T should not think he is overdoing it, 
dear!” said Edith, ‘‘ You know he’s a Baron’s 
nephew, and one day he will be Lord Ardoyne. 
Everyone knows how rich his uncleis, Just 
think of that home!” 

** Ah, well, Lady Ardoyne!” he said, smil- 
ing at the enthralling uty of his wife. 
‘Would you like to have owned that proud 
name, little one ?”’ 

‘‘No, no!” she said, shaking her head. 
“T am so happy with you that I want nothing 
in the world. Lady Ardoyne!” she mur- 
mured, proudly throwing back her head. “ Of 
course it does sound magnificent, but I want 
nothing to do with such things!” 

He had several times tested her thus; but 
shealways spurned riches and rank, He felt he 





“Why, that’s Wilfred!” cried Montagzu, | h 


had now gradually brought her to look with 
lese abhorrence on such a position. 

That night after dinner she was sitting 
to read at his side—the old habit con- 
tinued—he interrupted her, laying his hand 
againet her cheek. 

“*T have a confession to make, my darling!” 

She looked round at him. 

‘** The fact is, I have married you under false 
pretences!” 

She would have been frightened but for the 
reassuring smile on his face. 

‘* What do you mean?” she asked, puzzled. 

‘* What is your husband's name ? 

** Montagu Irvine! ” still wondering. 

‘*Yes, and you will fiad it if you look 
here! '’ pointing to an open page of De Brett. 


y | ** That name carries with it the alias I have 


to confess to you, Lord Ardoyne,”’ putting his 
arm around her. ‘‘Forgive me of your 
charity !"’ 

‘What, what do you mean, dear?" she 
asked, with the first troubled look on her 
brow he had seen for many a day. 

‘Good-bye, sweet Mra. Montagu Irvine |" He 
kiesed her. “‘ How do you do, Lady Ardoyne?” 
He kissed her again, and kept herin his arms, 
though she put up both hands to push him 
back, with an indignant face. 

‘* I will stand no nonsense of that sort,’’ he 
cried. ‘ You really have been very tiresome 
to hoodwink—such a bother I have had to keep 
it from you; and now please to shower on me 
any number of kisses, and thank me for my 
labours,” 

‘*But I don’t believe any of this,” she 
retorted. ‘‘ Why did you ever come to one, 
Antrim-square, in the first place?” 

“Simply to make a substantial apology for 
the scurvy tricks of my nephew; and when 
you wouldn't have it I had to arrange it by 
weekly instalments, and but for your obstinacy 
in refusing a lump sum I should have escaped 
being chained in the bonds of matrimony by 
you—you little witch! And you—you would 
have escaped being married under false pre- 
tences toa man with an alias.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” she 
pouted, though she no longer tried to get 


away. 

‘I should not have told you yet, but, you 
see, Wilfred is here, and we must dodge him. 
I have reasons for not wishing him to know I 
am married,” 

The next day Edith was sauntering down 
the stairs of the hotel buttoning her long 
glove. She was loitering till her husband should 
overtake her, They were going for a walk in the 
Champs Elysés, 

Instead of her husband, another gentleman 
came behind her, raised his hat, saying, — 

‘‘Sarely I am not deceived. Miss Barnes! 
I thought it was you passing my do>r.” 

She turned quickly. Very charming she 
looked in & simple gown of mauve-coloured 
camel hair. The great sleeves and tiny bonnet 
were finishing touches to the lovely picture of 
her face and figure. 

‘I saw your sister’s marriage in the paper. 
I suppose you are staying here with her? Go 
back and say you are with me—they need not 


urry. 

She went back, and rapidly told her husband 
what had happened. 
‘*Go just the same, darling. See how the 
hound will treat you. He may, at least, crave 
your pardon. I¢ shall be a last trial for his 
income. I will keep you in sight." 

She soon joined Wilfred again. 
‘*T heard some talk last night of a lovely 
English girl in the hotel, bat I can’t be 
bothered with looking over names, so I didn’t 
know I had the pleasure of her acquaintance,”’ 


he 2. 
“Eee you heard from Lady Victoria 


lately ?"' she asked, coldly. . 

“T have, but I never want to hear of or 
from her again. Imagine how uncongenial a 
subject she is with you at my side !’’ 

“Tam sorry to hear you say this. It is an 
accepted fact in London that you are going to 
be married.” 
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‘Ah f She has given that out, has'ehe? ‘Now 
this is exattly what ha . ‘Bhe was the 
only woman I ooald gee to Suit me at the time, 
80 I wrote, saying if we were both of the same 
mind when Ff return I shonld ask her to be my 
wife. But I haven't done it yet, you under- 
stand. Heads or tails, I win, iamy motto." 

‘At the same time it leaves no doabt in 
her mind that you are going to.” 

‘That doesn't follow, if I happen to see 
any one nicer. Iam not tied to her apron 
strings.” 

“That would be most ungentlemanly!” 
indignantly. 

“No good saying that. I-am in fove— 
always have been, in fact. You are the fair 
objeot. Will you listen to the renewal of my 
suit? This is hardly the ‘place, I know, 
bat——_” 

“I would thrash you if I were arian !'’ phe 
retorted, angrily. 

“T won't ba spurned by your'erudlty. The 
Sight of you makes me long for you moré than 
ever.” 

Her lip curled in scorn. 

At’ that moment a voice’ from someone 
jeslously watching behind. 

“* Are you enjoying your Visit'to Paria? Ti's 
s0mMe months since tf have heard from you!” 

Before replying, Wilfred whispered ‘hastily 
to Edith,— 

** T'll see you-again by-axnd-by. I must leave 
you now.” 

And familiarly linking his arm in his uncle's 
he turned back the way they had come, Edith 
keeping them in view. 

She had‘seen Lord Ardoyne angry before, 
but when she ‘reached her rooms he was 
seething with fary. Noinveotive seamed strong 
enough to hurl at his nephew. 

‘“My brother, at seventeen, married an 
actress ten years older than himself,”’ he 
exclaimed. “ This reptile in man’s shape is 
only the natnral results of snch an union !”’ 

Then’while he rejoised he was in a position 
to shield Edith, he finshed with shame at 
having such a contemptible scoundrel for his 
relation. He vowed he would cast him off for 
ever. 

Then be told Edith what their conversation 
had been. when linked arm-in-arm they made 
ne made their way back to the hote! in ‘her 
eight. 

‘*Who was that girl I saw you with as I 
came up?” 

“ Oh, that! That's a very nice little girl I 
picked np in London—not the sort a fellow 
would marry,'don'’t you know; merely pour 
passer le t8mp, though she's horribly reepect- 
abte |’ 

‘‘E-geano reason why you'shouldn’t marry 
her,” said Lord Ardoyne, 

“Ah?! well, a fellow expects a hft up in the 
world from his marriage, or he wou!ldn’t be 
bothered*witira wife.” 

“ How about Victoria Balmourne?”’ 

“Yes. I intend to marry her!” he said, 
resolutely. 

*' T eamoto speak to you'on the subject.” 

*' I'm notin such a hurry-aa all that,” pro- 
tested Wilfred. 

‘‘Her aunt died yesterday, I see, Shoe is 
now in possession of a modest fortane,"’ 

“ That alters the case,” ‘he said, sharply. 

‘You have not forgotten the time of ' your 
probation is rapidly passing?” 

‘* No, indeed. I ase every endeavour: to act 
the part and live the life of an honourable 
gentleman. That, if you remember, was to be 
the standard by which you would measure 
me,” 

“Now,” said Lord Ardoyne, when he had 
Tepeated this*conversation, ‘‘I wish him to 
know I am married, and from your lips. He 
always goes ont abont seven, I find. You can 
easily see him. I will be mear; my darling!" 

Accordingly, Edith was again on -her way 
ont, jast as Wilfred wag. 

‘ Delighted to see you again!’ said he, 
greeting her with warmth. 

“T'simply wish to ask whether you have 
any news from your uncle?” 





“ Why, yes; ‘he’s allright. I only wish he 


wasn’s,’ 

“ Perhaps you do not know he is marriéd?” 

‘*Married ! Heavens ! no, it can’t be true.” 

“ I'm perfectly certain of what I tell‘you.” 

“By Jove! does ‘anybody know he's gone 
and made such an old fool of himself? Why, 
I was going to proposs to you.” 

* No one knows he is married yet.” 

“ That's a good thing. I'm awfully sorry, 
but for a second time,” a diabolical grin. “I 
must throw you over, and rash into the open 
arms of Victoria Balmourne. I sm off at once, 
op en else pets scent of this tragedy. 

‘al tal” 

He went to the enriched Victoria ; explained 
to “her mother that his uncle was deeply 
anxious he should travel ia both continents of 


‘America, while he himself felt unable to quit 


England without the consolation of his heart’s 
desire, 

Fortunately for Lady Balmourne’s pocket 
their deep mourning rendered ostentation 
impossible, and the chance of quickly uniting 
Victoria to a man who would be the matri- 
monial prize of next season ‘was too good to 
be lost, 

They ‘were staying in the country, ‘their 
house in Lindon having been advantageously 
let for a year. So the whole affair was ar- 
ranged with all despatch. 

Wilfred then took his bride to New York. 
Much to her ditgust he stayéd there, and 
made ducke and drakes of her sovereigns, tiil 
one day an English paper from her mother 
arrived, with great scratches on each side, of 
the announcement of the birth of a son and 
heir to Lady Ardoyne. 

Té nearly sent her intoa fit, There was no 
rest nor reason for Wilfred until he consented 
to return to London. Ounce arrived there the 
very next morning she made her way to 
Ardoyne House, followed by her unwilling 
husband. 

They were shown into the morning-room. 

The picture that met their eyes was Edith 
and Kate, both engrossed in the contem- 
plation of a bundle of delicate lace and 
muslin, with a tiny pink face peeping out. 

‘*Oh! hope and joy of the house of Ardoyne,” 
Edith was laughing to him. 

Victoria gave one glance, and started back. 

‘*What! are you Lady Ardoyne? It is a 
jadgment from Heaven on me.” She threw up 
both hands, and collapsed into the nearest 
feat soreaming, — 

“Wilfred ! Cruel! Unkind! How you have 
betrayed me!” 

“Pray collect yourself,” exid he, sternly. 

“TE don’t understand in what way you are 
betrayed,” said Edith. 

“He knew it all the time,” pointing to 
Wilfred, “and I am marriéd to him!” 

‘‘And did you not mean to marry him?” 
asked Edith, calmly. 

“IT meant to marry Lord Ardoyne’s heir, 
not his pauper nephew,’ she Cried. 

‘s The difference is,’ said Kate, “instead of 
his giving you a helping hand to the good 
things of this world you have given’ him 
one.” 

“ Thetis jast what I did not'mean to do,” 
and Lady Victoria gnashed her teeth. 

The door opened, and Lord Ardoyne entered. 
Grave, but a brightness in his eye anda 
spring in his step that had come with his 
sweet wife, he said,— 

‘ Ah, Wilfred, I heard you were here. You 
musté know ‘by this time that I am aware of 
foo many things in your past to continue 
your allowance, sorry as Tam at your distress, 
Lady Victoria.” 

She glanced at him, purple with raze. 

“I nearly married you myself,” she 
hissed. 

‘You ‘haven’t known me in vain, uncle, if I 
saved you from that,” said Wilfred. 

‘Pon “ray word, it almost inclines me to 
continue your allowance aa a reward,” said he, 
in & low voice, “a rewatd for having delivered 
me from ‘that lady, arid thrown ims in the 


path of ‘my young and ‘charming wife, | 





—_———a 
Edith, my love, say good-bye’ to these my ro. 
lations, for I desire that you ‘mest them no 
more ander any prétext. Yotr purity shal! 
not be sullied ! ”’ 
{THE END. ] 








FPACETLE. 
—o— 


“Ts drowning painfal, doetor?” “ Very, 
Particularly after “you have- een! palied oni 
and are being resuscitated with a barrel,” 

A Great Freax.— This ain't adwart } He's 
over five feettall.” ‘' That's'the great thine 
about him. He-is the tallest dwarf in the 
world.” 

He (cautionsly): ‘ What would you say, 
dating, if I should ask you plamply tobe my 
wife?’ Darling (even more cautiously) : ‘Ask 
me and find out.” 

Houspanp (to extravagant wife) : ‘* You have 
succeeded at last in making something ont of 
me.” Wife: “I knewI would.” What is it, 
dearest? ‘A pauper.” 

Exper Sister: “Oh, you fancy yourself 
very wise, I daresay, but I could give yon a 
wrinkle or two.” Younger Sister: ‘* No donbt 
—and never miss them.” ® 

Dupe (to hotel olerk): ‘‘I have -an idea,” 
Clerk: ‘‘Qaite so. Well, we have asafe-here 
for the use of guests who wish to store their 
valuables, Did you bring itdown with you?” 

Sorprern: “If it came'to war I couldn’) 
shoot’ anybody to save my life.”’ Civilian; 
‘« Have you got sucha heart?’ Soldier : “ Nei 
much, but yousee Eonly toot a bugle; couldn't 
shoot anybody with that.” 

Mrs, Gasp: * Yes, My daughter appears to 
have marriéd very happily. Her husbatid has 
not wealth. Itmust be admitted, but be has 
family.’’ Mrs.Gadd: ‘ Yes, I hedtd-he ‘waza 
widower with six children.” 

“ Harry Srmpxims isn’t very brilliant io 
conversation, ishe?” said one young woman 
to another. ‘‘No; bat he ssid something 
quite new at abont ten o'clock last night.’ 
“ What wasit?” ‘‘ He said, I think I'll have 
to go.” 

Prruirs the most trying experience in the 
career of a maiden who has passed the firet 
blush of romantic girlhood is when she 
braces herself to meet the shock of a proposal 
of marriage from some man and the shock 
doesn’é come. 

Cuana‘(eulogizing the new reotor): ‘' He is 
superbly eloquent. Why, he-oan .move his 
hearers to tears.’”’ Hautiboy (who is net 
eloquent : “A paltry accomplishment, Fscora 
proficiency in an art in which every sneeze is 
my equaland every peeled onion is my 
superior.” 

Jounny Doumpsny: “'Oh, mal I-wish you 
would make me a pair of home-made"trousers 
every day.” Mrs. Dumpsey (much gratified) 
“Why, darling?” Jebnay Dampsey: “ Be- 
cauee the scholars all laughed: at meso to-day 
that the’ teacher had. ‘to exouse’me, and I’ve 
had a jolly time fishing-with Bill Peck.” 

“Do you think your “sister likes me, 
Tommy?" “Yes, She stood up for you ai 
dinner.” “Stood up for me? Was anybody 
saying anything: againet me?" “ No,’ nothin’ 
much. Father said he thought you’ were 
good deal of an ass, bat sis right up and said 
you wasn't, and told father he ought to‘ kaow 
better than judge a man by his‘looks.” 

ficrnz: Grandpapa’s Study. Tommy de- 
parting for school, Grandpapa (producing a 
sovereign for the tip): ‘And remember, my 
boy, that whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well. Throw your whole heatr 
into every lesson. Never rash ata thing. A 
good old proverb tells us ‘What's done in * 
hurry, is néver done well.”” Tommy (havias 
gechred the sovereign): “Bat how ‘about 
catching a flea, Grandpa?” (Grandpaps 
chuckles, and donbies the tip) 
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SOCIETY. 


Queen VicrortA sleeps every night of the 


year with the windows of her bedroom slightly 
open. 

Sorn1a, Crown Princess ‘of Greene, is 
astonishing and delightingthe Athenians. with 
her-artistic talent, which she doubtless in- 
heritd from her acconaplished mother. 

Ir is a singular fact that the wife of the 
inventor of the telegraph.and the wife of. the 
inventor of the telephone -were both deaf 
mutes, 

Tar fashion of quite long sleeves having 
returned, two-buttoned gloves are coming 
back. 

Turner is a tendency toward the’ revival of 
frills of.lace falling deep over the hand from 
the very Jong sleeves now worn. 


A WELL KNown author who prefers the night 
for literary work has a’custom of closing the 
blinds and lighting the gas when he is obliged 
to work in the daytime. 

Tur King of ‘Sweden has made good his 
title to. rank. as. the most prolific of Royal 
authors. Hia postical and prose works, jast 
published, fill. four bulky volumes, and in the 
last, ‘which is devoted to speeches, may be 
found specimens of his oratorical powers in 
Norwegian, Swedish, French,.and English. 

Snors ate getting around again to the 
Chinese pointed toe. For walking, boots have 
returned into fashion,’ the top part being of 
kid, and.the toes of varnished leather. Shoes 
are made inthe same-way. For evening and 
home wear, tiny slippers with a ‘little ‘bow in 
the front are worn. 

Her Majesty has given up “her habit of 
always standing after dinner in the gallery at 
Windsor, -and-as soon’ as she gets into the 
drawing-room ‘her chair is brought, and she 
cits down, as ehe cannot, .from -her lameness, 
stand for anydlengthof-time. It is-a great 
changeto every one about her, for now the 
rule is r@laxed with. many. people,. and those 
who.arenear.the Qaeen, or who may be speak- 
ing to- her, si¢ down aswell. 

No “indacemsnt could ‘persuade Adelina 
Patti 4o sing into a phonograph, yet she was 
outwitted by one of Edigon's agents during 
her recent engagement in San Francisco. 
The agent -placed an instrument under the 
stage, .among the .gaspipes; and one day, 
while she-was singing, ‘* Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
and other batlads,the tones of her matchless 
voice were transferred, without her consent or 
knowledge, to a waxen oylinder, 


Tue unveiling of the equestrian statue of 
H.R. H»thedate. Prince Consort was a most 
imposing ceremony, and one which drew the 
hearts’ of all present towards the widowéd 
Sovereign, a3. af the moment of unveiling Her 
Majesty was seen to be deeply affected. Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales quictly 
and with trne sympathy stepped forward and 
induced the Queen to sit-down, putting her 
chair nearer; and in all respects showing love 
and respect for her auguat mother-in-law. 


A recent fad ia to wear perfumed > shoes. 
Many ‘adies favour the russia leather shoe 
on this acconnt, As the genuine russia 
leather is quite expensive, some makers 
have adopted the plan of sprinkling orris-root 
powder, in which is sifted a favourite sachet, 
between the leather and the lining of their 
patrons’ shoes. The material for the quarter 
which extends around the toe, forming a 
border. to.the vamp, is pearl-coloured buck- 
skin- bound with narrow silk ribbon to match 
the oolonr of the buckskin as nearly as 
possible. Pearl-coloured silk ia also used 
for stitching. The vamp is pearl-coloured 
dull kid crossed by narrow, flat silk braid, 
pink in colour, and stitched on each edge. 
The contrast in colours is enough to give a 
rich -dressy appearance -without being 50 
decided as to offend taste or mar the har- 
mony by strong contrast. 


‘fora few minutes. 


two hours; to be eaten with sauce. Very 
nice. Half of this makes enough for six 
’ persons, 





STATISTICS. 


Or every 1,000,000 people inthe world 800 
are blind. 

Ar the present’ time a penny on the Income 
Tax yields £2200,000, as compared with 
£800,000 which Sir R. Peel estimated in 1844, 

THUNDERSTORMS are more’ frequent in Java 
than in any other part-of the giobe. On an 
average they occur in the island ‘on 97 days of 
the year. In England ‘the average marks 
thunderstorms ‘on abont seven days in the 
year—only half the number recorded in 
France. 

Tx London, the places of amusement number 
about 550 or 600, including 450: music halls. 


' De ospital ‘invested in London places of 


amusement is little short of -£4000,000, 
without reckoning places like the Crystal 
Palace, Albert Hall, &c. Direct employment 
ia. given to about 150000 people, : beside in- 
direct employment to a‘host of tradesmen and 
workpeople. The London theatres, music 
halls, and concert halls have accommodation 
for about 500,000 sightseers. 





GEMS. 


He that will pnt eternity and the world 
before him will invariably find, as he con- 
templates, that the former will grow greater 
and the latter less. 

Tuat the roses of pleasure seldom last long 
enough to adorn the brow of those who pluck 
them. That a man who cannot mind his own 
business is not to be trasted with the business 
of others. 

Anaer is the most impotent.passion that 
accompanies the mind of man; it effects 
nothing it goes about, and hurts the: man who 
is possessed by it more.than.any others against 
whom it is directed. 

He who does the bast he can is always im- 
proving. His best of yesterday is outdone to. 
day, and his best of to-day will: be outdone 
to-morrow. It is this steady progress, no 


matter from what point it starts, that forms | 


the chief slemens of -all grentness»and good- 
ness, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A rian to keep asparagus..is to select the 
finest heads and dry them. When wanted for 
the table put them in hot water, and then boil 
By this simple process 
the plants ewells considerably, and it will be 
found very tender and finely-flavoured. 

Scat Puppines—Oane cup of chopped 
raisins, two cups suet, one of sweet ‘milk, 
two-thirds cup of treacle, one teaspoonfal of 
soda, four cups of flour, spice-to taste. Steam 


Satty Lonx.—Rab one-half cap of butter 
into +wo cupsof flour into which two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream tartar have been sifted. Mix in 
three tablespoonfals of sugar, one-half: tea- 
spoonfal of salt, add two eggs and two cups of 
milk with one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
the milk. Bakein long ting in a quick oven 
twenty minutes. Cat into ‘equares, first dip- 
ping the knife-blade in hot water and drying 
it. 

Snow Caxz.—Oneand one-half. cups-of flour, 
one-half cup of batter; one:halfoup of milk, 
whites of four eggs, one cup -of fine white 
sugar. Beat together the sugar .and butier, 
add the milk and-one cup of flour; then the 
half oup of flour into which twoscant tenepoon- 
tuls of baking powder have been mixed ; lastly, 
add.the whites.of the eggs beaten stiff, and 
= — cat fine. Fiavour with lemon or 
almond, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oxr-seventH of the coal mined is lost from 
being broken up tco fine to be burned with 
prcfit. 

Oocn friend the present Shah.is the first 
Sovereign of Persia who has left his dominions 
in 2,350 years. 

A Vienna baker is advertising his business 
by putting a gold ducat in ono loaf ont o? 
every thousand that he bakes, 

A Horse walking’ #t° a’ smart pice strikes 
the ground with a force equal to a ton every 
time he puts down big fore' foot, 

Tuc hatters of Earopa have jast celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of. the iniro- 
duction cf the silk stove-pips hat, 

Tue Japanese Government has sent two 
engineere to Berlin to study the telephone sys- 
tem, with a view of establishing a ling in 
Japan, 

Wuy is thesea green? Because of the in- 
numerable animal forms which inhabit it. 

§ many as 128 of these forms have been 
found in # single cubic inch of water. 

An oculist declares that only one pair cf 
eyes.in every fifteen.are without flaw or fail- 
ing—perfect. Even that, however, is more 
than can. be said for eye-glaases. 

DIETHYLSULPHONEDIMETHYIMETHANE is the 
‘correct name of thedrag generally spoken of 
as. sulphonal. It hasa second cousin. ‘so to 
ppeak, named dimethylsulphonediethylme- 
thane. 

An indication of the spread of -Haglishas a 
language is given by the fact that is ’has just 
been chosen for use in the recording of import- 
lant treaty engagements between Rassia and 
| China. 
| Tue firet. forgery of Bank of England 
‘notes was made nearly a century end ahali 
ago, but the notes in this case never got-into 
| circulation owing to the treachery of one of 
the artists. 

Tue commonest of beetles is ia proportion 
toits size six times stronger than the horse, 
and an eminent naturalist.tella us that if ihe 
elephant were.as strong for its sizo asa stag- 
beetle is, it would be ableto tear up the stoutest 
trees. and knock down mountains, 


“Srrancer’s Comp" “isa phenomenon to 
which several remote populations are subject. 
The presence of strangers among the descend- 
ants of the Bounty mutineers on Norfolk 
Island is almost invariably accompanied by an 
epidemic of inflaenza among the inhabitants. 


Tuene are no less than 150 patent washiag 
machines in the market, and yes-not one of 
them bas succeeded in holding his own against 
the old.fashioned way and good’ enough way 
invented by Eve inthe garden of Eden. I:’g 
hard on the knuokles; but it never leaves tho 
clothes streaked. 


Tur Japanese are ardent lovers ‘of natore. 
Oatside of Arondia, I know of no osher iand 
whores people hang verses on the “trees in 
honour of their beauty ; where families travel 
far before the dawn to see the firat light touch 
the new-buds. Whore else do the newspapers 
announce ‘the ‘spring openings of the bles. 
goms? 


Tuer huge number of synonyms for money 
illustrates remarkably well the variety of 
sources from which our slang words are re- 
oruited, and ‘the remarkable appositeness of 
some ofthem. We may talk of our money in 
scores of ways, among which are, for instauce, 
‘the actual,’ ‘‘ the needful,’ or “ the where- 








withal,” “beans,” ‘“blunt,’’ “tin,” or 
“brass’’; “chips,” “dibs,” or ‘ pieces,” 
“dust,” “chink,” or ‘shot’; “shekles,” 


‘‘ ppondulics,” or “dollars”; ‘' stamp;,’’ 


“feathers,” or ‘‘patm oil,” which laet+is 
gach dn obviously sppropriate name of if that 
‘tghin plaster” seeme feeble by comparison ; 
and’the young but widely-popalar ‘+oof,” ‘‘vol.- 





bird,” and “ oof-tith,’’ ‘ihnbecile and inane. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Crcturst.—The distance from John 0’ Groats to Land's 
End, as the crow files, is 608 miles. 


Farquuar —You must employ a solicttor. It will 
take some months to get the case into court. 


Trovsiep.—The father is not responsible for windows 
broken by his son, but the son may be prosecuted. 

Herr —The eldest son takes all the freehold property ; 
the rest is equally divided amongst all the children. 


Axytrm.—June is from Juno, the patron of marriage, 

_~ is, therefore, the favourite month for weddings. 
.—A person may carry and use a gun in his own 
pA. Lye ape = A the house without a license. 

Patiirots.—The last person executed in England for 
nee murder was Martin Doyle, on 27th August, 

Lro.—A geographical mile is the same on the sea and 
—,' Sea is as much a matter of the earth’s surface as 

d is. 

Postrcan —An action can be brought against you for 
damages if you refuse to supply a sober customer during 
proper hours. 

Awxrous.—The landlord cannot distrain for rent after 
you have left his house, but he can sue for it in the 
County Court. 

Tenant.—A mortgagee in is entitled to 
ee reasonable repairs, to charge them against 

e r. 

Otp Srory.—The Tichborne claimant was found 
guilty of perjury, and sentenced to penal servitude 

fourteen years. 


Lover or Sport.—If the game falls om another man’s 
commit a 


land it to the shooter, but he will 
phat my A it. ¢ 


Jem (Patney).—The Registrar-General’s statistics of 
mortality are for ‘‘Greater London,” which includes 
about 4,000,000 people. 

ApAa.—Inflamed eyes are often relieved by cutting a 
large potato in ay = so out the inside, and bind- 
ing over the feverish li 

ee eed fourteen years eed ny me | 
hanged for that matter. The “statutes” place no limit 
to the age of gallows vi 
acachsey tor Wome Digsstmenh Oe. totoe mene 

or Home ent, e is a mem! 
of Cabinet, therefore Right Honorable. 

Q Q—Wills made in the western division of Suffolk 

which includes Bury St. Edmunds) are proved at the 
robate Registry at Bury St. Edmunds, 

Mrsxre Sarv.—An affillation summons can be taken 
out within twelve months of the last Sones made on 
behalf of the child by the alleged fa’ 

Pave Anyrze —The Turkish any may quicken = 
skin’s action, and in that way ald your digestion, bu’ 
the remedy is not always an advisable one. 

C. —s yg pte by his own hand on 
June 9, 68 There were in the United States naval 
gervice in i880 about 7, 500 enlisted men and 750 boys. 


Ivquiner.—A rate-collector is not disqualified oo 
sitting on a School Board. We cannot express 
Spiniaa as to whether he fs 8 proper person to aslect. 

M. B.—When hoarse speak as little as possible until 
the hoarseness has disappeared, elee the voice may be 
quuenenny lost or difficulties of the throat be pro- 
duced. 

Sane To Kxyow.—Good Friday was denominated 
Long Friday by the Saxon forefathers on account of the 
great length of the offices observed and fastings enjoined 
on that day. 

Usuer.—There are poccenaen <8 tam by WOOD 0 pees 
right can be reached by creditors of the —— But 
the creditors must consult a lawyer in order to ac- 
complish such a purpose. 

Bos —Str Francis Drake sailed from Plymouth, Eng- 
{and, November 13, 1577, and sailing round the gerd 
returned to land, ‘after numerous perilous ad 
ventures, Novem 8, 1530. 

EMIGRANT. thee are six colonfes in Australia, five 
on tre Continent, New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Q 1eensland, and Western Australis, and one, 
Tasmania, is a separate island 

Learner.—Two dissimilar metals, when to 
the acid of Ch. —- il produce rR current ¢ elec- 
tricity, but of very sligh’ e cause of your 
toothache is more probably neuralgta. 

Dick.—The most ancient remains of writing which 
‘have been transmitted to us are ty hard substances, 
such as stones and metals, used by the ancients for 
edicts and matters of public notoriety. 


Warrt Wrxos.—1. You write a very legible hand, 
Practice will improve it. 2. Sleep in gloves, and pay 
great attention to —_ hands. 8. The Jast question is 
ph hat do you mean by ‘a book on 
monarchs ” 


Awertiovs.—Be assured you will never learn anything 
of a broker’s business from books. You must either go 


about to auction sales and ae ee & ~apenaees 
lewn on what terms business is yy it + + 
There is no trade 


partnership with a man in the line. 
F quiring greater stock stock of shrewdness, 





Parrry Jane.—This application has been used with 
some effect : Scrape horseradish into a cup of sour milk, 
let the mtxture stand for twelve hours, and then strain, 
apply to the freckles three or four times daily. 


x. coat see not advise. You may — 
yourself serious overstudy, and i 
is nocemany that o chilled seeded eau pm mine 
ascertain the 


German Lass —The Lage kinds of artificial 
hair come from Germany, except the drab and ash 
shades, which are farnishod by Sweden. Nearly all the 
various shades of dark hair are imported from France. 


RestLess.—There are no bleachfields near South- 


It is a busy ship port, not a manufacturing town. 


W. 8. H.—1. King William IV. died on the 20th of 
June, 1837. 2. The storm ne tee ee ee 
great gale of October 28th, 1838 There another 
eqnally destructive on the 6th and Tih of Jemuaey, 1839. 


R. L —The phrase “ Drunk od dpe neme eh 
said, out of an old proverb, “' Dronk as ” and 
we are told that it was altered owing to @ vice of 
drunkenness prevailing more among the nobility of late 


Harp Work.—A small potato with one end sliced off 
is excellent to rub steel knives with, as the juice of the 
—_ exudes in just sufficient quantity to keep the 

ee e scouring 


gf ee to keep a son able to 
work to earn his own living, but who refuses to do so; 
but if the son becomes ble to the parish, then 
the father may be summ to contribute towards his 
support while so 


WORTH WHILE, 


Tr ts to be pleasant, 
When life noes flows by like a song, 
NEctaieeas® 
everything goes dead wrong 
i aaeeienatae tie dies 
And it always comes with 
a8 the mila that te worth the pais ate earth 
Is the smile that shines throug’ 


prud 
en tempts you to stray, 
ba without or within no voice of sin 
Is luring your soul away. 
But it’s only a ~~ virtue 
A. it is tried by fire, 
d the life that is worth the honour of earth 
a the one that resists desire. 


By the cynic, the sad, the fallen, 
Who had no strength for the strife, 
= world's highway is cumbered to-day, 
ey make => the item of ee 


But tbe virta oy ep ey 
‘And the ousow thal ee te conte, 
It is these that are worth the hom: ~ 
For we find them but once in a w 


oy . Ww. 


Scroorsoy.—It was after the battle of Zela, in which 
Julius Cesar defeated Pharmaces, King of Pontus, son 
of Mithridates, that Cesar in announcing his victory 
sent his famous despatch to the Senate of Rome in these 
words, “I came, I saw, I conquered.” 

V. Z.—Yes, you have good grounds of an action for 
damages. If the man did not mean pads iy = olny 


he should have answered your repeated letters in 
to let goods to meet your orders elsewhere. 
He has undoubted loss upon you, and must 
pay for it. 
Dotire —1. We have no cpeinse of such an 
extremely un you mention. ae 


ly t process as 
S eee oe for the skin as soap and wa 

Fey ‘7: — Sey O94 4. ~ health 
is good. rnica is as good quick as any- 
thing for healing a cut. 

Icyorant —1. George IIT. ruled England from 1760 to 
1820, a period of sixty years. No English reign has yet 
equalled his in length. 2. Q een Victoria has had five 
daughters and four sons. She had up to January 1 
1890, a total of fifty-six children, a 
great-grandchildren, of whom forty-eight are living. 

Otp Man.—Mr, Gladstone has never received the 
Lord Beaconsfield, 


lon. 
is no rule about the matter ; but few Ex-Ministers 
receive the pension, it being a point of honour for 
persons with vafficlent private resources not to receive 
it. 


J. Bernonsz.—In answer to your question and similar 
ones from about a dozen other correspondents, we would 
rap that freckles are constitutional, sonatas 
in childhood and lasting through life. Occasional y 
they are caused by to sun and wind, in which 
case they disappear an extent when the cause is 
removed. It is not einen peasttiie to leonen to any great 

extent the conspicuousness of permanent freckles. The 
fallowing application, however, sometimes has some 
effect : One drachm of murfatic acid, half-a-pint of rain- 
a of spirits of lavender ; these 
ingredients be well mixed and applied three or 
a with a camel-hatr pencil 





Great over the P in 
ancient geograp’ ay 6 ome of river of = a ae Minor, rising 
north-west of Mount Ida, and emptying into the 
— after a north. fitty or sixty 


M. B. R.—The first re ee | Alexander the 
ersians was at Granicus, 


R. T.—The White Sea is a large gulf or branch of th 
a » Ocean, which extends far take nasth-wesk Russia, 
In shape ft is nearly semi-circular. Tne white whale, 
pp 4b the whalemen, abound there. Its area 
is estimated at 44,000 square miles. It first became 
known to English navigators in 1553. Its only large 
port is Archangel at the mouth of the Dwina River, 


Vera.—Nothing will restore colour to the hair when 
once it is naturally bleached. on. meg Ave S, bus 
thereby injure its Lenten, and it becomes and 


coarse, and it looks artificial. On no account do any- 
thing of the sort, but keep it, whatever be its colour, in 
good condition by ;' brushing, and proper 


attention, 
Norrts oF THE — —Strontian is a hamlet of Scot- 


By 2 of the vicinity the hamlet is stron- 
tee-an, the accent on the second syllable. 

Worrrep Annie —It would be unwise for you to at- 
tempt oo © pagename nature fn the WAY 
change peer % process, any to 
neutralise would ‘be able to reel disgtroaly, and 
teenies ae the child’s scalp or her general heal 
Most of the nostrums advertised to bleach the bal? 
contain lead {n some form, and injure the hair follicles. 


precious stones, and especially Setnd Gp smcengiying 
the ses dee wei eater tae 4 
uare carat 
Sun Gaoenten the of the carat to be £12, a 
diamond ov Rey -a-half carats would be 
worth £231, unless it have some exceptional q 


; 
4 
; 
ie 


as the “ Hope " diamond, of 
though only of this weight, is valued 
an A) 
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General of the Equatorial Province of Soudan, with th 
title of Bey. He was subsequently made Pasha. 
only tn'e general way, He taertod fall rmary ax 
wa: le 4 
Sulla the deaneun tomabe, whch is estimated to have cost 
$77,521,965,636 ; = interested in naval expeditions to 
the distant land of Ophir, be ply wy nd y 
gems and gold, and enabled him to wo les the 
temple, the most gorgeous structures. His court 
noted Lhe f+ 8 AY 
and t chariots, Of riches 


Ee 


degree of posttiveness 

the world, or even in the United States. 
J. L. G.—There are two very different kinds of lovers, 
to wit: the lover who loves for his or her own sake, 
ont Ro eet ie Sein Qeeied the one beloved. 
The love of the first kind is a selfish 

demands its own ey on irrespective of 

of its object; while that of the other kind is self- 

sacrificing and seeks only, or at least chiefly, _ 
happiness and well-being of one beloved. It 


of marriage, and make an outcry when they 

cre fled ited, and do other things which make the public 

at them. You must be your own judge as t) 
wale docs io at pon behing. 
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